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STRENGTH. 


BY WALTER TAYLOR FIELD. 





Yes, right must win, since God is just; 
Our hardest lesson is to trust, 
But His great plan still moves along. 
To-day is but the chrysalis 
That holds to-morrow; feeling this, 
Be patient and be strong. 
—Chicago Advance. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our readers will this week welcome the 
return of Mrs. Forence M. Adkinson, who 
is again at her post on our staff. The 
large experience of Mrs. Adkinson as a 
journalist, and her thorough acquaintance 
with the movement for equal rights for 
women, make her co-operation invalu- 
able. 





+*o+ 

There are many indications that women 
will soon find a recognized and honored 
place in church work, even unto ordina- 
tion and ecclesiastical office. Over sixty 
women have taken up the W. C. T. U. 
course of study for evangelists and dea- 
conesses, under the instruction of Dean 
Alford Wright. The first Deaconess Con- 
vention of the M. E. Church was held at 
Ocean Grove a short time ago, and a plan 
of organization and study was discussed 
and adopted. Addresses were made by 
men and women distinguished in the de- 
nomination, and the origin and history of 
the deaconess’ movement in Germany and 
London were sketched by Miss Jane Ban- 
croft. A few days later, in the same city, 
at the alumni celebration of the 106th an- 
hiversary of Dickinson College (located 
at Carlisle, Penn.), Rev. Dr. H. B. Ridge- 
way, president of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, claimed the distinction of represent- 
ing an institution founded by a woman, 
and paid a glowing tribute to Frances E. 
Willard and to the work of women in the 
churches, Referring to the prospects of 
Dickinson College, he declared that it can- 
hot long continue to exist unless it throws 
its doors wide open to women. Lastly, 
the Hartford Theological Institute, which 
Tecently decided to admit women students, 
how offers two prizes for the best entrance 
€Xaminations—one prize to be awarded to 
4Man, the other to a woman. 


+ 
*? 


At Olympia, W. T., the Constitutional 
Convention of Washington labored all 
day, August 13, but did nothing or 
Tather it took a step backward. The 
lective rights bill came up for its first. 
Passage, but only thirty-two delegates 
Voted yea, and although this was a ma- 
jority, it was defeated, as it takes a 
majority of all the delegates or a vote of 
thirty-eight to pass any article. It was 
‘ent back to the committee, who were to 
Teport a new article. It was thought doubt- 
ful if any article could be framed that could 
8et votes enough to pass. Elective rights 
Would probably be left to the Legislature to 
Settle. Later advices, dated Aug. 16, report 
that the opponents of woman suffrage 

ve succeeded in securing its separate 
Submission to the voters next October. 


«++ 
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ig Under the Massachusetts local option 
W, Boston is fast becoming the centre of 
nness and debauchery for the en- 

tire State. Country towns and suburbs 
Vote “no license,” thus driving dissipation 











and disorder to the city. The late trains 
out of town are dangerous for decent peo- 
ple on account of the rowdies returning to 
their suburban homes partially intoxi- 
cated. The number of “drunks” sent 
down to Deer Island exceeds all former 
precedent for the summer months. The 
officers of the institutions there hardly 
know how to accommodate the large num- 
ber of inebriates committed by the courts 
to the Island. It has been proposed to put 
some of the best of this class of drunk- 
ards on probation, and it may be neces- 
sary to greatly enlarge the buildings at 
present in use or to erect new ones. 


——_—#@e-~ --—-—_ 


“The Queen Isabella Association” has 
been incorporated in Illinois, with the 
following board of directors: Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, Mrs. Catherine V. Waite, 
Dr. Fannie Dickinson, Miss Eliza Allen 
Starr, Mrs. C. S. Brown, Mrs. J. M. 
Flower and Mrs. Hannah Plummer. The 


object of the association is ‘to erect a | 
statue to Isabella I., Queen of Spain, to be | 


unveiled at the World's Fair of 1892, and 
to further promote the interests of women 
in the said fair.” A mass-meeting of all the 
women societies of Chicago will be called 
at an early date, and it is hoped to en- 
list the united co-operation of all American 
women in the project. 
——--- -*@e- -——— 

Clara Barton is still at Johnstown, Pa., 
engaged in the Red Cross Society relief 
work. She has had erected a large wooden 
building with thirty-six bed-rooms, dining 
hall, kitchen, etc., as a temporary resi- 
dence for families who lost their homes 
in the flood, until they shall be able to go 
to housekeeping again. This ‘‘Red Cross 
House” is co-operative in character, and has 
proved so beneficent a haven of rest and 
shelter, that Miss Barton has authorized 
the putting up of two similar buildings. 
‘*These,” she writes, ‘twill probably be 
followed by others, with reasonable hope 
that many hundreds will find in them pro- 
tection from the cold storms of winter 
who could not possibly in these few com- 
ing weeks get a home all their own. 
in the work of this kind that donations 
will be expected.” 





Mr. Boyle O'Reilly, in a gracious reply 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL’Ss criticism of 
his fine poem, delivered at the celebration 
of the Pilgrim monument, says he ‘does 
not deny equal rights to women.” He 
would “‘give equal but different rights.” 
So the man who hunted with an Indian 
said he would ‘divide even.” But as he 
decided what was even, the Indian every 
time got the squirrel, and the other the 
turkey. So in the division of Mr. O’Reilly, 
every time he keeps power for men and 
leaves women without it. 

—e+o+ 

Rebecca Harding Davis, in the Jnde- 
pendent of August 15, warns country girls 
against joining the ranks of poorly paid 
shop-girls in cities. The supply of sales. 
women is far beyond the demand. In the 
second and lower grade shops, which make 
up a large majority of the whole, girls are 
paid but $2.50, $3, or $4 per week for a 
service of fifteen hours daily. This low 
rate of wages is caused by the host of girls, 
daughters of laborers and mechanics in 
town, who board at home, and who can 
thereby clothe themselves for their wages. 
Girls from the country, who crowd into 





It is | 


representatives of the W. C. T. U. to an | healthful, natural living, that girls might 


honorable place onits platform.” It says: 
“The Ohio Prohibition Party stands 
squarely up for the enfranchisement of 
women. No State is now out of line 
except Wisconsin, and we look to see that 
hardy and progressive Commonwealth tak- 
ing its place in the ranks at the next State 
convention. While in the South the Pro- 
hibition conventions have not expressed 
themselves in so many words, we must 
remember that as yet, in most of those 
States, they are but a group ofearnest and 
devoted men, and that this gospel has not 
been sounded in their ears so long as in 
our own. Nevertheless, we are well as- 
| sured that the leadership of the new party 
| in the South is as genuinely in favor of 
the woman’s ballot and of a pronounced 
expression of that opinion as is the leader- 

ship at the North.” 

—E = 


Of greater significance is the advance 
the W. C. T. U. is making in respect to 
| woman’s ballot. Nothing in the rapid 
and remarkable growth of this most won- 
derful organization in all the world’s his- 
tory, is more remarkable than the develop- 
| ment of sentiment and effort in its ranks 
in favor of woman suffrage. When it 
started fifteen years ago to overcome by 
persuasion and prayer an evil as old as 
humanity, it had no thought of ever wish- 
ing for political power. But the stern 
logic of facts and defeats has shown the 
need of the ballot in woman’s hands to 
carry out the purposes of her heart. 








+++ 


This same number of the Union-Signal | 


am how, a few weeks ago, “the first 
| woman suffrage speech ever made within 
| the walls of the old Crusade Church at 
| Hillsboro, Ohio, was made by a Southern 
woman, Lide Meriwether, of Tennessee, 
of emphatic utterances in behalf of woman 
suffrage at the School of Methods, at 
Pacific Grove, Cal., and of a conference of 





become fit educators and mothers. 

The paper sent by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
president of the Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association, of San Francisco, on ‘The 
Relation of the Kindergarten to Mother- 
hood,” was an exalted plea for the ‘‘noble 
Madonna stamp of motherhood—self-con- 
secrated, unselfish and devoted.” The 
relation of mothers to their children was 
treated comprehensively in the paper on 
“‘Froebel’s Message to Parents” by Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam, of the Cook County 
Normal School, Englewood, Ill. 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 


——)-o— 
LETTER FROM LAURA M. JOHNS. 


MANITOU SPRINGS, COL., AUG. 11, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In Kansas the school elections are just 
comfortably over, and we who are wan- 
derers among these wonderful mountain 
fastnesses are getting in reports of what 
was done at these important elections. 
We sometimes hear that women do not 
vote at school elections; we used to hear 
that of Massachusetts women, but some- 
how of late we don’t hear so much of it as 
of yore. In Kansas, women vote for more 
than school committee; they vote for all 
school officers except the County and State 








| Superintendent, and they vote on all ques- 


tions pertaining to school matters. They 
are eligible to membership on the school 
boards, and to the office of County Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Whether 
or not they are eligible to the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tionis a mooted question. ‘The politicians 
say no; the Constitution does not say no. 
At Greeley, in Anderson County, the 
women turned out in large numbers at the 
recent schvol election. An eye-witness 
tells me that women were out that day 


| women from New York City, King’s | who had always declaimed against the 


J 
| County, and Staten Island, where it was 
publicly announced that all the women 


| present believed in woman suffrage. 
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A Mutual Benefit Exchange for Woman's 
| Work has been established at 134 West 
23d Street, New York, which differs in 
some respects from otherexchanges. The 
most important improvement is that no 
| entrance fee is charged. Articles are re- 
| eeived only from women who are self- 
supporting, the main object being to aid 
working women. Contributors put their 
own price upon articles, which are re- 
turned to the owner if not sold within 
three months after consignment. Only a 
reasonable percentage is deducted. Be- 
sides articles of ornament, decoration and 
utility, home-made delicacies of all kinds 
are received and lunch is served daily. 
The entire management is intrusted to 
Mrs. H. W. Dart and Miss Sarah Louise 
Howell, both of whom have practical ex- 
perience, and this Exchange is well pat- 
ronized. 








++ 
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MOTHERHOOD AND CHILDHOOD. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the day 
is the constantly growing respect for 
motherhood and childhood. This respect 
was enthusiastically and beautifully ex- 
pressed in the session of the kindergarten 


| department at the late meeting of the 


the city every spring and fall, with appli- | 


cations for places as saleswomen and cash 
girls, find it impossible to pay board and 
clothe themselves on their wages. Three 
or four, therefore, join to rent a room, and 
of necessity live scantily and miserably. 


National Educational Association at Nash- 
ville. By far the largest attendance of 
any department—nearly one thousand in- 
telligent men and women—listened with 
interest to the entire proceedings. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the new National 
Commissioner of Education, opened the 


| session with an address in which the kin- 





| 


| from bedtime—a 
| daylight without waking. I cannot tramp 


| dergarten methods were contrasted with | 


Half-fed, tired and lonely, no wonder | 


they are ready toacgept any diversion to 
brighten their lot. 


A chance acquaint- | 


ance, a “‘gentleman friend,” an invitation | 
to the theatre, a supper afterwards, seem | 


innocent enough when presented, yet they 


conclusion, Mrs. Davis says: “Stay at 
home; earn your bread by any simple 
craft under the shelter of your father’s 


those of the primary school. Wm. E. Shel- 
don, of Boston made a general statement of 
the scope and purpose of the kindergarten. 
Miss Nora A. Smith, of San Francisco, 
read a short paper on ‘“Ihe Use and Value 
of Story-telling.” She illustrated with a 


| story for children of six years, told with 
are the beginning of the pitiful end. In | 


roof, and look upon the hills and fields, | 


the quiet, the homely surroundings and 
homely affections of your lot, as the great 
success and blessing of your life.” 


The last Union-Signal calls attention to 





“the advance of the Prohibition Party in | 
respect to woman’s ballot, as a fact of | 


large significance. For the first time in 
its history, conservative old New Jersey 
adopted at the last annual convention of 


its Prohibition Party a strong resolution | 
in favor of woman’s ballot, and invited the ' possibilities, and made a strong plea for 


such consummate art that the audience be- 
came as little children and listened with 
rapt attention. So far the discussion had 
related chiefly to the development of the 
little child. Another key-note was struck 
when Mrs. Eudora L. Hailman, principal 
of the Training School for Kindergartners, 
at Laporte, Ind., told in tender, womanly 
words of the “principles and methods of 
educating our girls for motherhood.” For, 
their education and development, she held 
that “every avenue should be open to 
women, from the cradle that rocks the 
embryo citizen to the ballot that sways 
the world.” She inveighed against the 
false customs that make havoc with human 


| with his ‘“‘Alpen-stock” in hand is ready 


| are healing to my stomach. 


appearance of women at the polls. 
of these remarked to my friend: ‘*Well, 
this is something I haven’t usually done. 
I don’t believe in woman’s rights. I 
think if a woman stays at home and takes 
care of her children she has done her 
duty.” 

My friend replied aptly: “I cast my 
ballot at all opportunities that I may 
thereby take the best care of my children. 
It is not only my privilege, but my duty to 
my children and myself.” 

It is a curious thing that women who 
declare they don’t want to vote will go and 
vote, and without any pressure either. 
When there is an issue, when there is 
something in question which these don’t- 
want-to-vote sisters very much desire, 
then they don their bonnets and are early 
at the polls,—protesting to the last, per- 
haps, according to temperament and 
strength of prejudices, but still voting. 

At Greeley, as soon as the voting for 
the officers was over, the men dropped 
out; but the women stayed and voted on | 
the taxation question, helped to formu- 
late a set of rules for the government of | 
the schools, and didn’t go home until they | 
had voted a new bell for the school-house. | 
When this was all done, only six men 
were left amid a crowd of women. 

I am glad to tell the JOURNAL family | 
that I am greatly enjoying my outing | 
among these ruggedest, rockiest and most | 
wonderful of all the mountains I ever saw. 
These canons and bowlders and streams | 
delight my soul, and the mineral waters 
This thin air 
does not brace me much, but something 
induces a ravenous appetite, and I sleep 
primitive bedtime—to 


nor climb much, but I have managed to 
visit many points of interest. In this high 
altitude my good husband denies that he 
suffers from any ill the flesh is heir to, and 


for any ascent. I think if I could tramp | 
along with him, he would set out on Fre- | 
mont’s trail over the Rockies, and keep on | 
until the last ridge was crossed. There 

is something seductive in the way you are | 
lured to follow these trails, always prom- | 
ising you a new view round the next curve, | 
or point of rocks, or jutting shoulder of | 
the mountain. The awful silence of these 


| canons, the mighty rocks frowning from | 


| air among these mountain fastnesses. 


great heights, and the mountain peuks | 
lifting their heads to the clouds, all com- 
bine to make one feel most insignificant, 
and I keep saying, ‘‘What is man that | 
thou art mindful of him?’ I hope to re- 
new my strength here. I would that all 
people weary in body or brain, could 
drink of these waters and breathe the pure 


LAURA M. JOBNS. 


One | 




















CONCERNING WOMEN. 


KATE GREENAWAY has been elected a 
member of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in water-colors. 


Mrs. J. REDDING, editor of the Art 
Journal, is an expert bicycle-rider, and is 
said to know all the roads around New 
York for twenty-five miles. 


Miss ALICE R. CooKE will read a paper 
at the Social Science Association’s Sarato- 
ga meeting, Tuesday, Sept. 3, on ‘“Train- 
ing Insane Women in Domestic Industry.” 

BESSIE CHANDLER, whose name is sub- 
scribed to some of the most graceful verses 
of the day, is Mrs. Leroy Parker and a 
daughter of the late Rear Admiral Ralph 
Chandler, U. 8S. Navy. 

Dr. ANNA Bayer, of Berne, has received 
a memorial from thirty women’s societies 
in Bohemia and Moldavia, begging her to 
devote her talents to her native country. 
The Austrian law, however, forbids a 
woman to practise medicine. 


Mrs. MARIAN B. BAXTER, of Charlotte, 
Mich., well known as a temperance lectur- 
er, has purchased an interest in a firm 
which deals in Shetland and Indian ponies, 
believing that there is a call for gentle 
ponies for the use of women and children. 

DR. ALICE B. STOCKHAM, of Chicago 
sailed for Europe Aug. 17, to arrange for 
the translation of her work, **Tokology.” 
Count Tolstoi has offered to translate it 
into Russian. Baroness Gripenberg, of 
Finland, has promised to put it into Swed- 
ish. 

Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE will give a 
series of lectures in Mississippi early in 
October. Although seventy-two years old, 
Mrs. Wallace travels far and wide in be- 
half of temperance and woman suffrage, 
the latter being ‘a part of her religion,” 
she says. During last April and May she 
spoke fifty times in Kansas and Iowa. 
| Miss Hutpa B. Loup has recently 
| bought out the Rockland Independent, 
North Abington News and North River 
Pioneer, and the whole job printing estab- 
lishment recently owned by Osborne & 
Barry. She takes as her partner Miss 
| Gertrude Gardner, who will superintend the 
job printing. These papers, three in one, 
will have the largest circulation of any 
| local paper in the county. 

Miss UME Tsuba, a Japanese young 
| lady who spent eleven years inthis country 
as a government student, has arrived in 
Washington on a second visit. On her re- 
turn home, in 1882, she became a teacher in 








Japan, and she has been granted a leave of 
absence to visit the United States, with a 
view to perfecting herself in the ter 
methods of normal schools. 

Miss HELEN WEBSTER, formerly teach- 








| er of Latin in the High School at Lynn, 


has been studying philology at the Uni- 


| versity of Zurich. She graduated a few 
| days ago as Doctor of Philosophy, with 


the very highest honors the university 
could bestow, ‘Summa cum laude.” The 
subject of her thesis was “The Guttura 
Question.” Her. two lines of study cov- 
ered the Germanic languages and compar- 
ative philology. The examination was most 
severe in Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Old Norse, old high Ger- 
man and middle high German. 


Miss FERGUSON, a graduate of Mt. Hol- 
yoke, went to Wellington, in the Western 
Province of Cape Colony, fifteen years 
ago, to found a school for girls. The re- 
sult of her work is Huguenot Seminary, 
with a corps of nineteen teachers, mostly 
Americans, with 225 pupils in attendance, 
mostly of Dutch parentage, with large 
buildings and grounds, an observatory and 
telescope, and excellent appliances in all 
the departments. As principal of this 
seminary Miss Ferguson has extended the 
blessed influence of Mary Lyon’s work for 
the better education of women over a con- 
siderable portion of the Cape. 

Miss AvuGusTa HOLMEs, of Irish ori- 
gin, but French by birth, naturalization 
and education, is winning distinction 
as a musical composer, and has gained 
prizes in competition with men of great 
repute. Her cantata, “Liberty,” has been 
played on several occasions by the band at 
the French Exhibition, and her works 
have had the honor of performance by the 
best orchestras of Paris. Her composi- 


| tions for the voice are set to her own 


words. She is credited with great inde- 
pendence of character, which manifests it- 
self in a virile originality in her music, 
which is in turn tender, ardent and ener- 
getic. 
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THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 





The following letters from well known statesmen who have watched the actual 
results of Woman Suffrage in States and Territories where it is already established, 
were addressed to H. B. Blackwell, Esq., Secretary of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, specially for the consideration of the Constitutional Conventions of North 
Dakota, Montana, and Washington and were placed by him ‘in the hands of every 


delegate. 
WYOMING. l 
From the Governor. 
Execvutiye DEPARTMENT, 
CuEeyEnneE, Wyo., Jury 1, 1889. 

My Dear Sir: After twenty years’ trial | 
of woman suffrage in Wyoming Territory, 
it is pronounced an unqualified success by 
men and women alike, and of both politi- | 
cal parties. In my judgment, it will surely | 
prevail in the State of Wyoming as well | 
as in the Territory, and her constitution 
will be prepared accordingly. 

I sincerely hope all the new States will 
so provide that woman suffrage may pre- 
vail immediately, or that it can be extend- 
ed at any time hereafter when their Legis- 

_ latures desire, if they are not now ready to 
take the step. 

The women of Wyoming have been ex- 
ceedingly discreet and wise in their suf- 
frage. So much so, that the different Leg- 
islatures of Wyoming have not attempted 
its overthrow, although majorities have 
sometimes been largely Republican, at 
other times largely Democratic, and at 
others about equally divided. r 

Iam sure a majority of the citizens of 
Wyoming would be glad to see woman suf- 
frage throughout the Union. 

Sincerely —_ 
‘RANCIS E. WARREN. 


From the U. 8. Delegate. 
Hovse or Representatives, U. S., } 
Wasuinoron, D. C., June 24, 1889. 
Dear Sir: Wyoming Territory has for 
twenty years had full oman suffrage. It 
has commended itself to the approval of 
our people of all parties. I do not believe 
any effort will be made to change it, and I | 
expect to see it incorporated in the consti- 
tution of the State of Wyoming, and by a 





ple of the State. p i 
States will adopt suffrage principles with- 
out regard to sex, or provide by a clause in 
their respective constitutions that the Leg- 
islatures may by statute confer the right 
of suffrage upon women. From my knowl- 
edge of the spirit and temper of Congress, 
I have no fear whatever that any objection 
will be raised in the admitting of any new 
State that may establish woman suffrage. 
It is a question which will be left for each 
State to decide for itself. 
Yours very truly. 
JOSEPH M. CAREY. 





KANSAS. 
From the Governor. 
SraTe or KANsAS, GOVERNOR’sS OFFICE, } 
Topeka, JuNE 27, 1889. 

Dear Sir: I take pleasure in saying 
that, in my judgment, the action of our 
people in giving to women municipal suf- 
frage has a good influence upon the poli- 
tics of our State. ‘The vote of the women 
has increased at each election, and it may 
be truthfully said that it is a factor in se- 
curing purer and better municipal govern- 
ment. 

Hoping the new States you are about to 
visit will imitate the example of Kansas, 

I remain, yours very respectfully, 
LyMAN U. HUMPHREY, 
Governor Kansas. 


From the Attorney-General. 
Strate or Kansas, OFFICE OF ATTORNEY- } 
GENERAL, TOPEKA, JUNE 27, 1889. 

Dear Sir: I learn with great satisfac- 
tion of your intended visit to Washington 
and the other ‘l'erritories that are about to 
be admitted as States, in the interest of 
equal suffrage. 


| highly beneficial. 





Judging from the experience of Kansas, 
enter het municipal suffrage Jaw, I am of 
the opinion that these ‘lerritories will find 
it greatly to the advantage of good morals, 
purity in politics, and good government to 
make provision in their constitutions for 


extending suffrage upon equal terms to, 


both men and women. 

I shall favor in this State such amend- 
ments to our constitution as will place 
Kansas in line with the views herein indi- 
cated. 

So far as I am able to learn, the votes of 
the women in our cities, under the munic- 
ipal suffrage act, have upon the whole been 
in the interests of good order, good morals, 
and a prudent and intelligent city govern- 
ment. 

I think the better class of our citizens, 
without regard to party, have arrived at 
this conclusion. 

I wish you abundant success in your 
work, and I beg leave to express the hope 
that the people of these Territories will 
avail themselves of the present eviege 
of incorporating in their organic law the 
principle of equal suffrage to men and 
women alike. Yours respectfully, 

L. B. KELLOGG, 
Attorney-General. 


From the Supreme Court, 


Supreme Court, STATE oF KANSAS, 
Torexka, KAn., JuNzE 18, 1889. } 

Dear Sir: I understand that it is your 
intention to visit the new Territories about 
to become States, in the interest of woman 
suffrage. 

I can state from experience and observa- 
tion that woman suffrage, which was re- 
cently conferred upon the women of this 
State by the Legislature, is very desirable 
and satisfactory in its results in every re- 
spect, so much so that many believe that 

for all purposes should be con- 
f upon the women of the State. 
I shall be delighted to know that your 
trip to the Territories will result in the suc- 
cess of the purpose for which you have de- 
voted so many years of your noble life. 
Yours, ete., 
ALBERT H. Horton, 
Chief Justice. 


Svpreme Covrkt, STaTe or KANSAs, } 
Torexa, Kan., June 28, 1889. 

My Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry 
concerning the practical effect of the act 
conferring on women the right to vote at 
city elections, approved February 15, 1887, 
I would say, the result has been emi- 
nently beneficial and successful. ‘Three 
municipal elections have been held since 
the act took effect, and while women have 
not in as great a proportion as men availed 
themselves of the opportunity of voting 
at such elections, yet they have largely 
done so, and their votes have generally 
been cast on the right side, and in favor 
of good officers and good government. 
The change in city affairs has not, how- 
ever, been radical. None of the predicted 
evils, and no evils, that I am aware of, 
have resulted from the operation of the 
act, or from women voting, and while the 
change has not been great, yet the result 
has generally been good. When it is 
known that women may vote at city elec- 
tions if they choose, the names of only 
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fairly good men or fairly good women will | 


be presented for offices, for, as a rule, 
only such can be elected. 
Yours truly, 
D. M. VALENTINE, 
Justice Supreme Court. 
Supreme Court, STATE OF KANsAs, 
Torexa, Kan., June 28, 1889. i 
Dear Sir: In response to your inquiry, I 
will say that I have watched with interest 
the operation of the Kansas act, extending 


suftrage to women in municipal elections, | 
and am gratified to state that the right | 


has been very generally availed of by our 
women, and that the results have been 
In consequence, our 


elections are more orderly and fair, a | 
vote of our people become a fixed princi- | higher class of officers are chosen, and we 


I sincerely hope the new | have cleaner and stronger city govern- 
Our experience under this law | 


ments. 

warrants the further extension of suffrage 

to women, and fully justifies what was 

claimed by its advocates. It seems to me 

that if the people of the new States could 

witness or understand the salutary work- 

ing and effects of the suffrage law in Kan- 

sas, they would willingly adopt and in- 

clude the principle in their fundamental 

laws. Wishing you success in your mis- 

sion in behalf of universal suffrage, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. JOHNSTON, 
Justice Supreme Court. 
From A Leading Editor. 
Orrice OF THE TOPEKA CAPITAL, 
Dairy & WEEKLY OrriciAL STATE PAPER, 
Toreka, KAN., JUNE 27, 1889. } 

My Dear Sir: I most heartily commend 

your mission to the new States of the great 

Northwest, and sincerely hope that they 

will place Impartial Suffrage in their new 
constitutions. 

Municipal suffrage is a success in Kan- 
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mit.a woman s amendment to the 
States, Bineired on side. I am 
ithfully yours, 


GEORGE F. Hoar. 


From William Lioyd Garrison. 
Boston, Junz 21, 1889. 

Dear Sir—I understand you are going 
to the Pacific Coast this summer in the 
interest of woman suff: . It is es- 
prcmly desirable that you should visit 

Yashington Territory, where the ballot 
has been so unjustly taken away from half 
the voters on account of sex. It is much 
to be wished that, in the constitutions 
which the new States shall adopt, the 
power of conferring the ballot upon 
women be vested in the hands of the 
Legislatures. 

I wish you abundant success in your 
mission, and commend you most heartily 
to all lovers of justice and humanity. 
With sincere respect, 

Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 
—_— — -*e0e- -—— 


POOR WIVES OF RICH MEN. 


Poverty is a relative term. Its meaning 


changes with the change of one’s point of | 


view. Those only are poor who feel poor, 


but whether one feels poor or not depends | 


much upon one’s situation. 

You can never be sure that a woman is 
rich because she is the wife of a wealthy 
man; not even though the] marriage cere- 
mony has made the husband say: ‘*With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 
This ceremonious speech is hardly meant 


| 


to be taken literally, but how worse than | 
empty rhetoric it is when the wife of the | 
rich man who utters it has never a cent | 
| that she can call her own! 

It is seldom, probably, that a rich man’s | 
wife has not some small sum in her own | 


little purse; but it is also seldom, if we 
may judge from appearances, that she has 
an income properly proportioned to her 
husband’s. You cannot judge of this by 
her dress or the equipments of her house. 
The husband may gratify his own pride 
and his own taste by a lavish expenditure 


| in ornamentation of his house and family. 





sas, in enlisting the votes and influence of | 


the best women of our State for purer and 


better municipal government, and as a | 


measure of partial justice it has gained 
friends and popularity with experience. 
Yours very truly, 
J. K. HUDSON. 


COLORADO. 


From U, 8S. Senator Teller. 
Unitep States SENATE, 
WasuHInoTon, D. C., Jung 21, 1889. } 
Dear Sir: Without entering into a gen- 
eral discussion of the advantages of in- 
serting a provision in the constitutions of 
the proposed new States, recognizing 
woman suffrage, I am confident that rec- 
ognition of woman suffrage in the consti- 
tution of the proposed States will not in 
any way hinder, delay or endanger their 
admission. ‘That question is one belong- 
ing to the State and not to the general 
government, and the opponents of woman 
suffrage will not, I am sure, deny to the 
new States the right to settle that ques- 
tion for themselves. I am, 
Very respectfully, 
H. M. TELLER. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
From the Governor. 
Boston, JuNE 29, 1889. 
Dear Sir: Having three times, as Gov- 


Massachusetts Legislature ‘‘as an act of 
simple justice,’ I need not say that I 
heartily approve of the effort now being 
made to incorporate it into the constitu- 
tions of the Territories about to become 
States. 

The late municipal election in Boston, 
where 20,000 women went to the polls, 
shows that only the occasion is needed to 
make women avail themselves of their 
right to vote. Wishing you the success 
you deserve, I am 

Yours truly, OLIVER AMES. 


From U. 8. Senator Hoar. 
Worcester, Mass., Jung 21, 1889. 
Dear Sir—I hope there will be estab- 
lished in all the new State constitutions 
the principle of impartial suffrage without 
regard to sex. Where this cannot be 
secured, it is very desirable that the Legis- 
lature may be empowered to make such 
provision hereafter at its discretion. 
There need not be the least fear that the 
admission of the State by Congress will be 
in the least delayed or imperilled thereby. 
Nearly a majority of the U. 8. Senate 
favor woman ces Of those opposed 
to it, many have fully committed them- 
selves in debate to the doctrine that the 
content of the matter should be left to the 
tate. 





President Harrison, as is well known, 
voted, while in the U. 8. Senate, to sub- 


ernor, recommended woman suffrage to the | 





He may allow his wife to purchase freely 
from the stores of the city, having the 
bills sent to him for cheerful payment, 
yet possibly the wife sometimes finds her- 
self literally penniless. I don’t think the 
case is often so bad, but it is very evident 
that some wives of rich men are frequently 
put to shame for lack of ability to give 
in charity or in friendship a tithe of what 
their husbands spend upon their own 
personal whims and pleasures. School 
teachers and seamstresses may be able to 
surpass them in generosity and in freedom 
to indulge their personal tastes. 

“Why should my wife want money 
the husband may ask, ‘‘if she has all of her 
wants supplied? What difference does it 
make whether the money that supplies 
them goes through her own purse?” 

No one can tell the wants of another. 
It makes one difference between childhood 
and years of discretion. You cannot tell 
a person's taste unless that person has 
money and time to gratify her taste. A 
little of each will suffice to indicate the 
natural taste, but there are women who 
wear rich silks and jewels in positive dis- 
comfort, because the colors, styles and 
combinations are not to their taste. The 
one who buys them for her does not real- 
ize that he is seeking his own gratification 
more than his wife’s. 

Once it was believed that a married 
pair could not live happily together if the 
wife had a separate purse. That was in 
the day when the laws gave the husband 
absolute ownership of his wife. Her 
clothes, her wages, her inheritance, her 
body, and even her soul—to the extent of 
controlling its outward forms of religion 
—were all legally in the husband’s pos- 
session. Little by little these shameful 
laws have been modified, and public 
opinion now despises the man who does 
not deal fairly with his wife. 

Yes, times have changed, and many a 
happy wife now holds property in her 
own name and uses the income from her 
investments just as she pleases. She may 
even carry on business for herself, or have 
a business partnership with her husband. 
Whether this is well or not depends upon 
circumstances, chief among which are the 
claims of children; and the good sense of 
the parties must determine each case. 

Marriage is far higher than a mere civil 
contract, and pecuniary considerations are 
the least that should influence one. But 
external conditions have such power to 
perplex and disturb that they cannot 
safely be ignored in making a promise for 
better or worse. It will never do to blame 
the husbands for all the niggardliness that 
appears among women. A selfish wife is 
sometimes a serious check upon the gen- 
erosity and public spirit of her husband, 
begrudging every contribution to the pub- 
lic welfare. One cannot help wondering 
where is the hitch when wealthy men’s 
wives who approve a good cause, or who 
desire the reading of a particular paper or 
magazine, have nothing to give in aid of 
that cause, or go without the desired liter- 
ature. An “allowance” does not always 
settle the difficulty, especially if the allow- 
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ance includes the household expenses. _ Its 
smallness sometimes causes a meanness 
toward the kitchen maid and such higgling 
with hucksters as creates a wide-spread 
contempt for the mistress of the , 
Or, if the mistress is kind and generous, 
she may fail entirely of saving anything 
from the bills she pays for her own ‘‘per- 
sonal expenses.” 

Why cannot a wife ask her husband for 
what she wants on each occasion? 

Put yourself in her place and realize the 
beggary this implies, unless she goes to 
him simply as a matter of convenience and 
with a perfect assurance of her recog- 
nized right to receive; the husband act- 
ing as the family cashier who can more 
conveniently receive and pay out the 
common fund. 

A separate purse is not a necessity. A 
| common fund is all right if it really is 

common; if each feels an equal right to 
| its use with due regard to the preservation 
, of the income. If the family is really 
| prosperous financially, it ought to be the 
wife's privilege as well as the husband’s 
to subscribe large sums to good works. 

Woman’s characteristic work in the 
| world is yet undervalued. It never can 
| have a money value. Woman can never 
| be paid as wife and mother. But as man- 
| hood matures and rises to higher de- 
| velopment, it inevitably accords a greater 
| freedom to womanhood.—F. E. R., in Busi- 
ness Woman’s Record. 








THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


Abstract of Statutes in Arizona. 
ComPILED BY Leia J. ROBINSON, LL. B. 


WIFE’S LEGAL STATUS. 
The community system prevails in this 
Territory. All property of any kind owned 


| by either husband or wife at marriage, or 


acquired during marriage by gift, devise 


| or descent, and all income thereof, consti- 


| any way as if unmarried. 





tutes the separate estate of husband and 
wife, free from the debts of the other; and 
the wife has exclusive control of her 
property, which she may dispose of in 
Property ac- 
quired by either after marriage, in any 
way except by gift, devise or descent, 
constitutes the community property of 
both, but during the marriage the husband 
only can dispose of it. It is liable for 
community or family debts. Married 
women may trade in their own names 
by complying with certain formalities. 
They may sue and be sued concerning 
their separate estate. They cannot act as 
administratrix, but may be executrix if 
so named in a will. A married woman’s 
property must be inventoried and re- 
corded, to secure it to her. 
CLAIMS ON PROPERTY. 


There is no curtesy or dower, the com- 
munity system prevailing instead; unless 
dower was restored by the Act of Con. 
gress, dated March 3, 1887, whereby it 
was enacted that a widow shall have the 
right of dower in all the Territories of the 
United States. If no issue survives, the 
widow or widower takes all the commu- 
nity property; otherwise, half of it. If 
the deceased left no will, the survivor 
takes one-third of the personal property 
of the separate estate of the deceased, and 
one-third for life of the real property if 
issue survives; if none, then the widow or 
widower takes one-half of the real prop- 
erty absolutely, and all of the personalty ; 
and if the deceased left no parent, then 
the widow or widower takes the whole of 
the estate. 

DIVORCE. 

Causes for divorce are adultery; impo- 
tency; extreme cruelty by personal vio- 
lence or other means; voluntary aban- 
donment for six months; conviction of a 





felony and imprisonment; and in favor of 
the wife, for the habitual intemperance of | 
her husband, or his wilful neglect to pro- | 
vide her with the comforts and necessa- | 
ries of life for six months, having ability | 
to provide the same, or failing to so pro- | 
vide for her by reason of his idleness, 
profligacy or dissipation. 


(From ‘‘The Law of Husband and Wife,” jfub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass.) 
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ILLIBERAL BISHOP VINCENT. 


A lady well knowh on the Pacific Coast 
writes as follows concerning Bishop Vin- 
cent’s recent visit : 


‘*Bishop Vincent has been here to speak 
to the Chautauquans, and I assure you he 
has astonished us, though we knew that 
he had been very conservative. But most 
people have grown rapidly during the last 
two or three years, and we expected he 
must certainly have kept pace. God pity 
him! He has helped to set the world movy- 
ing, and has stayed behind himself. His 
lecture on ‘Tom and his Leaders’ was 
good, but lacked somethings. His lecture 
on ‘That Boy’s Sister’ was simply distress- 
ing. It savored of mould and decay. It 
was 80 absolutely depressing that [ rushed 
home to get away m him and every- 
body else. He must have felt and did feel 
that he had struck a rock of conviction in 
his audience, which was about to dash his 
Ho eegee Boge to pieces. One lady went to 
him r his lecture, I was told, and said, 
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$ please answer me One 
n; one reason why La 
n ought not to* want to 
yeh = Aa 
n ° e ‘ . 
He sald, ‘Boys of sixteen cannot yo’ 


She said, ‘{ am fifty 
answer to me?’ So they talked on, she aj) 
the time getting the better of him, telling 
him that taxation without representation 
is tyranny just as truly to-day as it was a 
hundred years ago. He finall excused 
himself. Let me quote the words of an olq 
friend of his, who knew him years ago 
She had gone to see how her old friend 
had grown. Speaking of this lecture, she 
said, ‘It is a clear case of arrested develop. 
ment,’ ”” 


ears old. Is that ap 
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LETTER FROM MRS. SAXON. 


SEHOME, WASH. TER., AUG. 6, 1889, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am delighted with the JOURNAL; more 
so every year. It seems as if our papers 
grow better and stronger; certainly the 
JOURNAL and Tribune do the same. 

When some of our staunch adherents are 
failing, from repeated rebuffs and discouyr. 
agements, I have no words to tell you how 
glad I am to see Memphis and other South. 
ern communities arousing themselves op 
this question. Elizabeth Avery Meriwether 
and myself, alone, for years bore the brunt 
of the storm forthe cause. I do not recal] 
a single line written in favor of suffrage 
for years in our Tennessee papers save by 
her or myself, always sustained by the 
generous and ready help of Col. Keatinge, 
editor of the Memphis Appeal. 

Lide Meriwether is a charming worker, 
Her being president of the W. C. T. U. for 
Tennessee will do, and has done, much to 
educate the sentiment of conservative 
workers on suffrage lines, as our defeat 
for prohibition taught our women the help- 
lessness of their position without the 
powerful protection of the ballot. 

This letter will give you the assurance of 
my improvement. I cannot forbear giy- 
ing due praise to the cause of it. I was 
able to go to Medical Lake, a health resort 
in this Territory, a little way from Spokane 
Falls. It is reached by travelling on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. I remained 
there four weeks, and I think a few months 
of hot bathing, and use of the wonderful 
water, would have restored me entirely. | 
have suffered since, and always do, from 
writing, but hope this winter to do a little 
literary work, if I can go to a dry and 
warmer climate. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell will have told you 
of our sore defeat and humiliation. Our 
women declare that the vote of women 
has been so shamefully dealt with that 
they have lost heart, and now await the 
future with almost a hope that men may 
live to see the evil wrought by their own 
acts, in a withdrawal of the ballot from 
certain classes of men. We must admit 
that the vast body of poor and ignorant 
men, as a class, hate and fight woman's 
ballot. 

Miss Matilda Hindman has worked wher- 
ever she could, in the Territory, and has 
worked well. 

When I read your paper, I feel like com- 
menting on everything in it in connection 
with what Paul says. As soon as I cal 
prepare the paper, I have an article tran 
lated from Livy, showing that Cato, one 
hundred and ninety years before Christ, 
used the very language of Paul about 
women, showing plainly that he was talk- 
ing of man-made Roman law, and not of 
God’s law. 

I put Mr. Blackwell's letter in referent? 
to Emily Paxton, the Missouri womal 
farmer, in connection with a little squid! 
saw in the Des Moines Register, about Gel. 
Rosecrans being brave enough to walk 
side by side with Dr. Mary Walker. !t 
does require some bravery, but there is 0° 
old soldier with any bit of courage 
gratitude, who ever knew Dr. Mary, Wh? 
does not respect her, despite her whim. 

‘*An Old Maid’s Opinion,” in the Jou! 
NAL of July 13, is truth itself. The hit 
tory of the world is the history of wom 
an’s self-abnegation in pushing some mal 
up the ladder of life, and carrying out th 
law inculeated for centuries, that no place 
nor individuality was hers—her only duty 
to aid man. When women are trained bY 
their parents to an appreciation of thet 
selves and of self-protection, developilé 
their individuality, women will cease to 
hoodwinked by the pretended affections 
designing men, and their emotional 
tures, instead of hindering and hurtivé, 
will only be the sweet and helpfal eleme®! 
that renders women what they are, 
bravest beings on earth when ruled by* 
sense of justice. 

I think, as Lillie Devereux Blake show 
in her comment on the emotional Harvard 
and Columbia boys, that the strong s¢** 
showing a good deal of emotionalism ” 
its make up, and that decidedly to ™ 
disadvantage. You cannot read a pap 
without finding one or more shocking * 
counts of wife-murder, where some W° 
less man has followed his wife, who fo" 
sook him for drunkenness and abuse; 
went home to her lawful refuge—her ** 
ther. Her legal owner allows his whiskey” 
narrowed emotions such play that 
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THE ECCLESIAS 


Mrs. Josephine K. 
en Journal uses ¢ 
to describe the ma 
churches, where tk 
the work, but are all 
por a vote: 

The whole system 
an elegant chariot, cs 
curtained, and prote 
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amefully dealt with that 
heart, and now await the 
10st a hope that men may 
vil wrought by their own 
drawal of the ballot from 
of men. We must admit 
ody of poor and ignorant 
s, hate and fight woman's 


Hindman has worked wher- 
in the Territory, and has 


your paper, I feel like com- 
rything in it in connection 
il says. As soon as I cal 
er, I have an article tran 
y, showing that Cato, one 
inety years before Christ, 
language of Paul about 
g plainly that he was talk- 
ie Roman law, and not of 


ckwell’s letter in referenct 
ton, the Missouri womal 
ection with a little squid! 
Moines Register, about Get: 
i brave enough to walk 
ith Dr. Mary Walker. It 
me bravery, but there is 1° 
th any bit of courage ™ 
ever knew Dr. Mary, wh? 
t her, despite her whim. 

d’s Opinion,” in the Jovi 
, is truth itself. The his 
‘Id is the history of wo 
ition in pushing some mal 
f life, and carrying out tbe 
for centuries, that no plac 
y was hers—her only duly 
hen women are trained bY 
) an appreciation of thea 
self-protection, developiié 
ity, women will cease to 
the pretended affections 
, and their emotional * 
of hindering and hurting, 
» sweet and helpfal elemet! 
yomen what they are, 

on earth when ruled by* 


llie Devereux Blake shov* 
;on the emotional Harv" 
oys, that the strong sex" 
d deal of emotionalis™ ” 
ind that decidedly to 
You cannot read a pap 
one or more shocking * 
murder, where some worth 
slowed his wife, who f" 
runkenness and abuse, 
her lawful refuge—her * 
owner allows his whiskey 
tions such play that * 
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shoots ber, and then himself. Men act as 
it they would render this last resort of a 
woman (a return to her father) so perilous 
to her that she will submit to any condi- 
tion imposed. It is about time for women 
so situated to hold a parley with their 
strongly emotional owners, with pistols 

ted at their heads, and thus save the 
lives of their families as well as their own, 
since some of these ‘‘emotional” owners 
slay the whole family, for daring to pro- 
tect the fleeing wife. 

ELIZABETH L. SAXON. 








~~ 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL CHARIOT. 


Mrs. Josephine K. Henry in the South- 
en Journal uses a graphic illustration 
to describe the management of certain 
churches, where the women do most of 
the work, but are allowed neither a voice 


nor a vote: 

The whole system can be represented by 
anelegant chariot, caparisoned, cushioned, 
curtained, and protected, wherein sit the 
councils, synods, conferences, priests, 
ministers and laymen who, with wise looks 
and sanctimonious air, hold their conclaves 
and promulgate the law that men alone 
must interpret the Word of God, make 
and execute the laws of the church, and 
manufacture isms and creeds, all this 
while occupying their comfortable and 
elevated seats, while the women are har- 
pessed to this chariot, with bits in their 
mouths, are pulling the man-made system, 
and if one of the wheels happens to clog, 
the “sisters” are called upon by the holy 
men, to use their strength, means and in- 
genuity to apply axle grease. Indeed, it 
seems that the few men who are the self- 
constituted law-making power of the 
church are more than content to sit com- 
fortably in this chariot, and think their 
whole duty is performed by calling down 
to their sisters who are toiling at the rope. 
“But none but the brethren are allowed to speak ; 
Modest, the sisters toil so meek, 

But if ever one of them chances to say 

What trials she meets with on life’s rough way, 
A voice is heard from the brethren then : 

‘Let no one speak but the holy men, 

For have ye not heard the words of St. Paul? 
Oh! let the women keep silence all.’”’ 


—_ +o 
TO THE KANSAS AUXILIARIES. 


CAWKER City, KAN., AUG. 13, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I desire through your columns to give 
notice to the auxiliary societies of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association that I 
shall soon send blanks to each to be filled ; 
one of them to be sent to the president, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Salina; the other 


one, with the dues, to be sent to me. TI 


hope that each corresponding secretary 
will be prompt in this matter. 

Further, let me say to any friends whose 
hearts prompt them to aid this work of se- 
curing the suffrage to the women of this 
nation—your money would be very useful 
at this time and wisely expended. Kansas 
has not been prosperous during the past 
two years, and we cannot do what we 
would, for lack of means. Yet [am glad 
to say our prospects are better. I only 


| 














wish we were as confident of justice to the | 


intelligent, sober, industrious women of 
this country as we are of the material pros- 
perity of Kansas,—-our Kansas,—where pro- 
hibition would indeed prohibit, were every 
State in this nation under the same blessed 
laws. Help us, friends, carry on the benefi- 
cent work we have commenced, and it will 
work iike a leaven. 
Marti L. Berry, 
Treas. Kansas E. S. A. 


-#oe—-— 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Musica, Srupies at Home. 
Harvey. 12mo, cloth. Published.by Theodore 
Presser, 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.25. 


These studies first appeared in serial 
form in the Ladies’ Home Journal, and were 
intended to reach persons whose cduca- 
ton in the Art had been neglected, those 
who had become discouraged through in- 
correct methods of teuching, those whose 
time and means for self-improvement were 


By Margaret B. | 


limited. Others have popularized art and | 


science through familiar lectures, but un- 


til these articles,no one had done the same | 


Work for music. ... The success of the se- 
= was such as to warrant their publica- 
ion, 
Ments of music, explaining every detail 
until the classical period is reached. 
Scales, writing and reading notes, time, 
chords, cadences, exercises, harmony, 
études, expression, studies, sonatines; 
‘transpositions and intervals are all so ex- 
plained that none can fail to comprehend. 
pters on Church music, the opera, musi- 
cal culture, and,classic and popular music 
follow, each concise and containing much 
fet advice. The author does not claim 
t “Musical Studies at Home” will pro- 
duce a perfect musician; her object is to 
assist those who are unable to start under 
the instruction of professors. Her course 
Seems correct, and the pupil who accepts it 
is placed on the road which will bring him 
the mastery of the greatest of accom- 
Plishments: 


EORGE H. Ex.1s, of Boston, will pub- 
in the fall, Social Essays, entitled: 
blems in American Society,” by Jo- 

ae Henry Crooker, the author of “Jesus 

ht Back.” It will contain six chap- 

ters : Student in American Life, Scien- 

pe henry, The Root of the Temperance 

blem Political Conscience, Moral 
and Religious 


G 
lish 


Tt 


Instruction in the Public | bined with, 


The work deals with all the rudi- | 





Schools, and the Religious Destitution of 
Villages. The chapter on Scientific Char- 
ity along with other interesting matters, 

Nl describe Mr. Crooker’s discovery of 
the Origin of Associated Charities in Ham- 
burg a century ago; while the next to the 
last chapter will treat the question at is- 
sue between the Secular schools and the 
Catholic Church. 


LEeE & SHEPARD are soon to publish ‘In 
a Fair Country,” by Col. T. W. Higginson, 
illustrated by Miss Irene E. Jerome, well 
known by previous works of the kind. 
The text consists of the last six essays of 


| the author’s ‘“Out-Door Papers,” which 


are among the most delightful productions 
in the language, being full of keen and 
sympathetic observation of nature ex- 
pressed in a style of singular felicity. The 
essays are, *‘April Days,’ ‘*My Out-Door 
Study,” ‘*Water-Lilies,” ‘‘The Life of 
Birds,” ‘*The Procession of the Flowers, ” 
and “Snow.” As the illustrations for this 
volume were mostly made in the localities 
described, they will add to its interest, al- 
though Colonel] Higginson’s word-pictures 
are so vivid that they need less than those 
of most descriptive writers to be supple- 
mented by the pencil. 


+o 
A SUCCESSFUL INVENTION. 


Mrs. J. C. Cochran, of Shelbyville, I1., 
is the inventor of a dish-washing machine 
that is a success. It will prove as great a 
revolution in the domestic department as 
the sewing-machine has been to the seam- 
stress, and maybe more so, because no one 
will put tucks and ruffles on Wedgewood or 
china. It was my privilege to see one of 
these machines in operation at a large hotel 
in Decatur, Ill., last week. In twenty 
minutes dishes used to feed one hundred 
guests can be washed and dried, and this, 
too, without wetting the hands. The 
dishes come out thoroughly cleansed, and 
polished much better than can be done by 
hand. These machines can be made in 
sizes to accommodate small or large fam- 
ilies. Mrs. Cochran is trying to get some 
one to form a company for the manufac- 
ture of her invention, as she is not able to 
establish this herself. I wish that women 
alone might form the stockholders. There 
is money in it if properly managed. 

HELEN M. GouGar. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Senator Sumner once wrote of Clara 
Barton: ‘**She has the talent of a States- 
man, the command of a general, and the 
heart and hand of a woman.” 

The ‘‘Working Ten” of King’s Daugh- 
ters, at Riverside, [l., is raising a fund to 
establish a permanent home where work- 
ing-women may spend a vacation. 





The Woman's Iowa Publishing Com- 
pany has been incorporated in Polk Coun- 
ty, Iowa, with Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, M. J. 
Aldrich, Florence Miller, 8S. W. Black, and 
F. J. Ovington as directors. 

The subject of the appointment of wom- 
en on school boards has been attracting 
much attention in various quarters recent- 
ly, an ordinance to that effect having been 
submitted tothe City Council of Baltimore. 

We are told that the country is afraid of 
the vote of bad and ignorant women. 
Surely, nobody thinks there are more bad 
women in the land than good. Asa rule, 
man believes in woman. He knows he 
can trust her as well with a ballot as with 
a baby.—Rev. C. B. Pitblado. 


Many large publishing houses say that 
women make the best readers of manu- 
script, and the same qualities that make 
feminine talent available there, together 
with some tact and business judgment, 


make good editors of them also.— Howard, | 


Leisure Hour Music. 


in Press. 

According to law, a woman who keeps a 
post-office is a postmaster, and a postmis- 
tress is a creature without a legal exist- 
ence. This is one of the 17,342 absurdities 
of terminology discovered in our laws, ac- 


| rarely admitted a woman as member. 








of Switzerland are themselves blessed and | 
ennobled. 

Mrs. Avantand Miss Emeline Hairs, who 
trade as Mmes. Louise Avant & Co., are a 
firm of fan-makers in London. They em- 
ploy many women, not only in painting 
fans, but in mounting, decorating, and fin- | 
ishing them. Part of the work consists of 
the preparation, by special process, of the | 
colors employed, these colors possessing 
great brilliancy and softness, and also the 
advantage, not shared by the ‘‘gouache” 
(in favor with all foreign fan-painters), of 
never cracking. The quality of the work 
turned out must be good, as the firm have 
both been elected to membership of the 
English Fan-Makers’ Company, which has | 


An English paper says: “Society has 
everything to gain by electing more good | 
women as poor-law guardians. It is be- | 
cause there are so many duties of this kind 
that can be so much better carried out by 
a good woman than by a man, however 
good he may be, that we rejoice to notice 
the steady increase in the number of ladies | 
elected to the Poor-Law Board in London, 
and unusual successes in the country. | 
There are altogether twenty-eight women 
guardians in London. In Southport four ' 
ladies were elected, and three in Manches- 
ter. In Hastings, where, hitherto, all ef- 
forts had been unsuccessful, an influential 
local committee was formed, and two la- 
dies were elected. The more these suc- 
cesses are multiplied the better. 

Any one who neglects the first warning 
of a brain or nervous system that is be- 
coming exhausted, overtaxed or about to | 
break down, is not only a fool but a crim- 
inal. The signs are not many, but they | 
tell the story of coming danger only too 
plainly. Headache, sleeplessness, irrita- 
bility, neuralgic pains about the head and 
heart, unrefreshful sleep, nervous dys- 
pepsia, dull eyes, heaviness of the head 
and stupid feeling after meals, worry about | 
trifles, unreasonable anger, tingling and 
numbness in the limbs, cold feet and hands, 
flushed face and burning ears, palpitation 
of the heart, and irregular, weak, and un- 
steady pulse,—when you note these symp- 
toms, beware! the brain and nerves are 
about to break down, and it may be insan- | 
ity, perhaps death.—Dr. Hammond. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 

To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&ec. Address ELectRKIc AGENcy, P.O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 


| your readers who have consumption, if they will 


| able medicine. 
| now. 


send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully,T. A. Stocum, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y 





Delight! Boks bya FavorteAuthor, NOTABLE BOOKS 


Thus, in working for the rescue of en- 
slaved women from the bondage of State- | 
sanctioned vice, these consecrated women | 


| est, fres' 


| HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
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FOR ADULTS. 
OUR TOWN, 12mo, $1.2. 

“A graphic story of town life, showing the power of the 
Christian End-avor Society in a manafecteriag town. 
leavening business, trade and social life. It is full of 
stirri incident forceful action, and realistic descrip- 
tion. ere is hardly a phase of life not toucbed upon. 
and one isamazed at the clever character-4drawl ieh 
gives individuality to so many diffeic:t people. Told in 
crisp, bright language, this last story of Marvaret Sid- 
ney’s is sure to win close attention and to do wuch good 
in arousing thought and stimulating action, especially 
in out-of-town communities.”—oston Book bulletin, 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.2. 
“If the publishers had offered a prize for the bright- 
best, and most entertaining picture of home 
that fic'ion could give, they could not have been more 
successful than in securing ‘The Pettibone Name.’”— 
Hartford Courant. 

“It is worthy to be compared with some of Mrs. 
Stowe’s works in the same field.”—Home Journal, 
HESTER. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The author is one of the brightest and cleverest 
narrators of stories of Yankee character. As studies 
of New England life these stories are noticeabie for 
the faithfulness of their local cotor and the natural- 
ness of their narration.”—Christian Union. 

SO AS BY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 
“Shows how much love can do even for a man whose 


| soul is crushed and life ruined through intemperance.” 


—Presbyterian Journal, 





FOR JUVENILES. 

“Among the writers of juvenile literature Margaret 
Sidney has taken a place in the front rank. While her 
pages sparkle with werriment, they always put a high 
premium on manly and womanly qualities.”—Congre- 
gationalist, 

WHAT THE SEVEN DID; or The Do'ngs 
of the Wordsworth Club. 8vo, boards, $1.75; 
cloth, $2.25. 

“The growth of this little club in the good they ac- 


| complished and the improvement to themse.ves will in- 


terest grown people when they read it aloud to the 
younger ones, for whom charming entertainment fs in 
store.”—Christian Vbserver, Louisville. 


“A treasury of amusement for cuildren.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 
GREW. 12mo, $1.0; special edition in boards, 25 
cents. 


“Of all books for juvenile rea’ers not one possesses 


| more of the peculiar qualities that go to make up a 


perfect story.”—Hoston Transcript. 


THE GOLDEN WEST AS SEEN BY THE 
RIDGWAY CLUB. 8vo, boards, $1.75; cloth, $2.25, 


“The record of the journey is delightfully written, 
and to the young reader almost as instructive as the 
real journey itself.”"—Pacijic Rural Press, 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
paper, 5) cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

“Every young girl, whether obliged to support her- 


self or not, should read this book. It opens up a new 
field for women.”— 7ranscript. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 
KENSINGTON, Jr. 12mo, $1.00. 
“Bright, and entirely free from cant, they ineul- 

cate their lessons of faithfulness aud charity in a man- 

ner truly admirable.”—Soston Herald, 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME, 5vo, boards, $1.25; cloth, 
$1.75. 

“New England life is vividly portrayed, but the chief 
merit lies in the unselfishness and manliness of the 
hero, which are so touchingly and impressively brought 
out that every child can but be greatly influenced.”— 
Barre Gazette. 

THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 12mo, $1.00. 

“A book which it will do all ambitious boys good to 
read.”— Boston Times. 

“Full of mother-love, fireside sentiment, and boyish 
ambition.”—Jnterior. 


DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 12mo, $1.00. 
“The amusing adventures of a lively girl and boy who 


became tired of continually hearing that ‘children 
should be seen and not heard.’ "—/ook Bulletin. 


12mo 


also 


12mo, 75e. 
“A new and entirely practicable plan for interesting 
young people in stimulating mentat culture.”—Presby- 
terian, 
HALF YEAR AT BRONCKTON, 12mo, $1.25. 
“Seldom are pictures of boy life drawn with so much 
of genuine strength,”’— Golden Rule. 
TWO MODERN LITTLE PRINCES, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 12mo, boards, $1.00, 
“The stories are just such as a good mother would 
delight to tell her children.”— Detroit Advertiser. 
POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. 


Svo, 50 cents. 








The story of « funny parrot and two charming chil- | 


dren, The parrot has some surprising adventures, 





At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
| 


of price, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 


| Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 


Look Here, Friends, Are you Sick? 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 





Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is an honest and reli- 
If you have never tried it, do so 





| he yp the heat of Summer, the cool days of 


cording to.the latest census. Another, and | 
a similar one, is committed in this city, | 


where a lady who has charge of a gram- 
mar school in Roxbury is officially desig- 
nated ‘‘master.” 


It is now twenty-five years since a wom- 


| an first had the hardihood to present her- 





self as a regular attendant at the lectures 
at Zurich University. For that session she 
was the only one, then followed a second, 
and by the winter of 1867-8 there were 
three. After this there were more each 
session, till the namber of women students 
reached sixty-three in 1872. But in the 
fifteen years following the number only in- 
creased to sixty-six, and has been waver- 
ing this last year or so. 


In a late number of The Dawn, Mrs. But- 
ler, referring editorially to meetings held 
at Neuchatel concerning the abolition of 
State regulation of vice, during the sojourn 
of herself and Canon Butler there, as they 
were returning from the South of France 
to England, says: 

“It was striking to observe the progress 
made by the women of Switzerland in 
their views of the responsibilities of wom- 
en towards society and the State; there is 
a growing consciousness of power, comi- 
true and dignified humility.” 


} 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the invigorating cold 


yinter, MUSIC Is 


the Autumn, and durin 
and the long evenings of 
KING 4s an entertainer. 


Make Home sweet and happy by using: 


Whipple’s Merry-making Melodies, $1.00 
Osgood’s Rhymes and Tunes, 1.00 
Children’s School Songs, +35 | 
| Emerson’s Games for Little Singers, 30 | 
Songs and Gems for Little Ones, 2.00 | 


Of Evenings, sing “Gospel Song music” from: 
Praise in Song, 40c. Voices of Praise,  40c. 
Gospel of Joy, 35c. Singing on the Way, 35c. 


Collections of Songs Sot refined Musicians, are 


| Song Classics, $1.00 Classic Tenor Songs, $1.00 | 
sed » 1.00 vi Bass = 00 

Franz’s Album of Songs,2.00 Choice Vocal Duets, 1.25 | 

| Kjerulf’s “ “150 M. V. White’s Album, 2.00 | 
Everest’s “ * 1,00 Choice Sacred Solos, 1.25 


Music for Social Singing of the best quality, isin 
College Songs, 50c.; the same for Guitar or Banjo, 
$1.00; Minstrel Songs, Old and New, $2.00; War 
Songs, 50c.; American Ballad Collection, $1.00; 
Vocal Guitar Album, $1.00: Good Old Songs We 
Used to Sing, $1.25: Old Folks’ Tunes, 4 cts.; 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 3° cts. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
A CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 





It is both amusing and instructive. Do you know 
how the Sarpeces fish? Do you know how the 
Prairie Dogs live? Do you know about the Ivory 
Plant? YOUNG IDEA will tell you. 

Sixteen lar, . 50 cents a year. Sample 
Copy free. E YOUNG IDEA, 


31 Pemberton S8q., Boston. 





weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for 83.00 per year. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

EpiTrep ny ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Masa. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. 7. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.”"—Rev. George S. Chase, 
Derby, Vt. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- =- Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, Associate Editors. 

















TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


| CURE FITS! 


say cure Ido not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return 
mean & 


cure. I have made the 
FITS, E 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst Beca’ 





disease 

PILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
others have failed is no 

acure. Send at 


po pie age ty ely ty A 
'e ve Express le 
H.G. HOOT, M1.C., 183 Pearl St., N.¥. 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
all Blood Diseases, Constipation and Biliousness, 





| 


| 





Recently Published. 


The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 


Edited by Lauga E. RicHaRDs. In rich and attrac- 
tive binding of Persian leather, $2.00; English seal, 
$2.00; Turkey morocco, $3.00; crushed Levant, $3.00. 
Padded covers, bevelled edges, round corners, itlus- 
trated. Also in English cloth, $1.00. 

“A very beautiful little book. Its plan fs a quotation 
in prose or verse, brief, sententious, and likely to be 
appropriate, for each day in the year; so that the 
owner of it is sure to find his own birthday with ite 
motto, and those of his friends, Lowever numerous 
they may be. On each alternate page, the same dates 
are repeated, with blanks left for such other quotations 
as one may wish to enter, Julia Ward Howe’s name is 
a familiar, and to many thousands of good people a be- 
loved one. Her writings offer special opportunities 
for such ase as is here made of them. The severa) 
quotations embody each its lesson, often both beautiful 
and wise in itself, and charmingly expressed.”— Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


An Hour with Delsarte, 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa MUEL- 
LER SPRAGUE and MARIAN REYNOLDS, with full- 
page figure illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00, 

“The modest title does no do it justice; it should 
really be called ‘The Grammar of Expression,’ for it is 
a lucid treatise on a subject of more than mere dra- 
matic importance. Delsarte,as Miss Morgan explains, 
did not invent new ways of walking, standing, or speak- 
ing, but defined the laws of expression, and showed 
how grace might be cultivated by properly educating 
the body, The illustrations in the present work» are 
from poses by Miss Morgan’s pupils. The eastern pub- 
lishers have shown their appreciation of the work by 
issuing it in rich and tasteful typographical form,”— 
Chicago Tribune, 
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PLYMOUTH COUNTY CONVENTION. 








A County Woman Suffrage Convention 
will be held in the Congregational Church, 
North Abington (day and evening), Sept. 
11, 1889. All suffragists are invited to be 
present. Especially are the Leagues of 
Plymouth County, and of adjacent towns, 
urged to turn out in full force. 

The meeting will be open to the public. 
Speakers, etc., will be announced in due 
time. Lewis Forp. 

—_—_ e+ ____—_ 
KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Executive Committee of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association has had under 
consideration invitations to hold the 
annual meeting this year in Atchison and 
Wichita. The vote has just resulted in 
five for Atchison and seven for Wichita, 
therefore the annual meeting will be held 
in Wichita, Oct. 1, 2 and 3, 1889. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a fine 
programme and strong speakers; a good 
and profitable meeting is confidently ex- 
pected. Wichita is always hospitable, and 
no effort will be spared by the local asso- 
ciation, Dr. Nannie Stephens presiding, to 
make visting members and delegates com- 
fortable. Application has been made for 


reduced railroad rates, and a large attend- | 


ance is expected at this convention. 

Let each local society study to do some- 
thing to add to the success of the annual 
meeting of 1889. Matters of great moment 
to our meeting are to be discussed and 
acted upon therein, and it behooves every 
member of State and local associations, 
and every earnest friend of the enfran- 
chisement of women, to be present at this 
meeting. Membership in the State associ- 
ation entitles any one, man or woman, to 
a seat in the convention, to a vote, and to 
entertainment. We want new member- 
ships for the State association, and prompt 
renewals of the old memberships. The 
association is sadly in need of your money 
and the influence of your name. Give 
them to us. Send your dollar to Mrs. 
Martia L. Berry, treasurer K. E. S. A., 
Cawker City, Kan., and receive your card 
of membership. Do so, even though you 
cannot attend the convention. The State 
work is hampered by lack of money. 

The formal Call for the convention will 
be published very soon. Let every friend 
of this movement consider what he or she 
can and ought to do to aid the State Asso- 
ciation in its work. Earnestly, 

LAURA M. JOHNS, 
President K. E. S. A. 


++ 
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UNCONSCIOUS HELPERS. 

The Nineteenth Century for August con- 
tains a rejoinder by the anti-suffragists to 
the reply made by suffragists to their first 
article. Not to be outdone, they have with 
it a long list of names that fill twenty- 
eight pages of the Nineteenth Century. The 
discussion reminds us of an illustration 
made by Theodore Parker. He said: ‘‘Re- 
form has to go forward very much as the 
farmer does his ploughing,— one man 
drives and urges on the team, while an- 
other man clings to the plough-tail, bears 
down, and holds back. Between them the 
soil is better prepared for the crop than 
either could do it alone.” 

The rejoinder-assumes that the suffra- 
gists labor under two delusions; one, ‘‘that 
the vote is good in itself,” the other, ‘‘that 





‘ change means progress.” Nobody believes 


that mere change means progress. And 
let us hope few people doubt that the vote 
is good for what may be done with it; 
first of all, in the power it gives to protect 
the voter, and second, in the better status 
it secures for him. 

Words may be multiplied on both sides 
of this question. But it is a comfort in 
the midst of it all to feel the solid support 
of great principles underneath. The ad- 
mitted “self-evident truths” on which our 
Government is based affirm “inalienable” 
rights; ‘‘and that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.”” When the world learns 
that the consent of the governed women is 
included in this statement the question 
will be settled. Thereisa Norwegian say- 
ing: ‘*No one rides so fast that our Lord 
will not overtake him.” So the hot haste 


, to oppose equal human rights is sure to be 


overtaken by the truth, and to be put to 
rout by it. L. 8. 





So many of the openings which aid boys 
to make a good start in life exclude girls, 
that we find with real gratitude that the 
Drexel Industrial Institute, near Phila- 
delphia, is to include girls also. Indeed, 
Mr. Drexel’s first thought was that ‘‘as 
quite a number of institutions had been 
founded for the industrial training of 
boys, and but few, if any, exclusively for 
girls, he would establish an Industrial 
College for Girls, in which they should be 
instructed and trained in such way as to 
help them to employments and occupa- 
tions in which they could earn a liberal 
living.” 

But this plan was changed, and Mr. 
Drexel now proposes to provide funds to 
purchase land and construct buildings for 
the maintenance of a full corps of instruct- 
ors for an industrial institute for young 
women and young men, which will accom- 
modate, for their instruction and training, 
as many as a thousand girls in the day 
time and a thousand boys at night. 

The facilities and instructions to be pro- 
vided for this school are to be free of cost 
to its students forever—that is, so far as 
the provision of ample funds and business 
foresight can assure. The working oper- 
ations of the college will probably be 
somewhat similar to those of the Cooper 
Institute in New York. A large lecture 
hall, capable of seating at least two thou- 
sand persons, and an extensive reading- 
room, provided with all useful technical 
and other books, and appropriate periodi- 
cals and newspapers, will be features of 
the plan. 

Here at last is to be a well-equipped 
school offered as freely to girls as to boys. 
Let us be thankful! Mr. Drexel expects 
that the foundation lands, buildings and 
endowment of the institution may cost a 
million and a half of dollars. L. 8, 
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“FOOD, CLOTHES AND MEDICINE.” 


The old law, which gave all a wife's per- 
sonal property to her husband on her wed- 
ding day, and made it impossible for her 
even to own such property, or to have what 
she earned, assured her that she should 
have her ‘‘food and clothes and medicine.” 
But these were to be ‘‘suitable to her con- 
dition.”” The wife of the merchant or the 
minister might have a silk dress. But the 
wife of the farmer, or of the mechanic, 
must have common clothes ‘suited to her 
condition.” 

The law now secures to a wife her own 
personal property. But if she has no money 
and devotes all her time to the family, the 
law still requires the husband to provide 
only the above named ‘‘necessaries.”” And 
now comes a Mr. Traphagen, of New York, 
who declines to pay a bill for “lace” bought 
by his wife on the ground that it is not ‘a 
necessary of life.” 

This case is good, as it calls attention 
afresh to the ignominious law by which a 
husband is required to provide for his wife 
just that, and only that, which is provided 
for the town paupers. L. 8. 


oe 
THE CASE IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The refusal of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Washington to reinstate the 
women voters is being used, as might be 
expected, against woman suffrage by op- 
ponents. For the information of the pub- 
lic, and for the enlightenment and guid- 
ance of suffragists in their future work, the 
facts should be clearly stated. 

In 1883 the Legislature of Washington 
extended full suffrageto women. Neither 
then nor at any time since have the men 
or the women of the Territory directly ex- 
pressed their individual views on the sub- 
ject, and many of the newspapers were and 
are strongly opposed. But there was a 
general acquiescence in the result. It is 
estimated that five-sixths of the women 
voted; the papers praised them; women 
served on juries, and Chief-Justice Greene 
gave them the highest credit for efficiency 
and fidelity. In 1884 both the Republican 
and Democratic Territorial Conventions 
strongly endorsed woman suffrage. All 
seemed on the surface to be going well. 
But the defeated candidates who lost, or 
thought they lost, their nomination or elec- 
tion by the women’s votes were naturally 
dissatisfied. The gamblers, liquor-dealers, 
and keepers of dens of prostitution were not 
reformed or mollified by the fines and im- 
prisonment with which, for the first time, 
they found themselves confronted. Grad- 
ually, the baser elements of society became 
actively hostile. In a new country, where 
the population is largely of men without 
families, the saloon holds a much more in- 
fluential place than it does in communities 
where women and homes are more numer- 
ous. I heard of one “town” in eastern 
Washington consisting of nine saloons, one 
hotel with a bar, anda blacksmith shop. 
Naturally in that town the only woman 
suffragist was the blacksmith. 

Another point that has worked against 
woman suffrage is the recent influx of 
laborers and employees consequent on the 








completion of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and the large immigration of Eastern 
people of conservative views. The orig- 
inal settlers, prior to 1883, were far more 
favorable to woman suffrage than are the 
new-comers. 

To these social difficulties was added a 
political complication. Washington Ter- 
ritory, under ordinary circumstances, is 
Republican by several thousand. Most of 
the supporters of woman suffrage, in and 
out of the Legislature, were Republicans. 
The Republicans naturally expected that 
the women would vote their way. But it 
so happened that at the next election after 
the women were made voters, the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and the citizens of Seattle 
quarrelled. ‘There was also an anti-Chi- 
nese mob. Much local dissatisfaction was 





felt upon other grounds, and the Repub- 
lican men were divided. ‘heir managers | 
nominated for U. S. Delegate, Mr. Arm- | 
strong, a one-legged Union soldier, who | 
drank hard and had a very red nose; the | 
Democrats put up Mr. Voorhees, a young | 
man of fine appearance and address, ap- | 
parently of good habits, and the son of an 

Indiana senator—‘‘the tall sycamore of the | 
Wabash.” Many Republican men and | 
women voted for Voorhees, and he was | 
elected. ‘I'wo years later the Republicans 

nominated for delegate Mr. Bradshaw, 

said to be a man of amiable qualities anda | 
suffragist, but not asuitable candidate. Lt 

was charged that he had lived with an In- 

dian squaw outside of marriage, and had 

a family of half-breed children, ete. | 
Whether this was true or not 1 am unable 
to say, but it was generally believed, and 
Voorhees, as presumably the better man, 
and as an opponent of railroad monopoly, 
was re-elected. This soured the Repub- 
lican managers against the women voters, 
while the Democratic managers attributed 
their own success to the divisions of the 
Republicans. Thus the Republican man- | 
agers were alienated, and the Democratic 

managers were not conciliated. | 

‘Then came up a temperance agitation, | 
followed by a county local option law en- | 
acted by a Legislature elected in part by | 
women. This law has not proved satis- | 
factory. In some cases the farmers of a | 
county have voted ‘‘no license,” and the 
towns of that county have resisted its en- 
forcement. The women generally voted 
‘*no license,” except in the cities. Now ‘no 
license” is exceedingly unpopular among 
the men of Washington, and nothing exas- 
perates them so much as an attempt to take 
away their liquor. One delegate, a very 
genial, kind-hearted man, saidtome: “If 
woman suffrage is ever re-enacted in Wash- 
ington I will leave the State. Why, inmy 
own precinct occurred the most shocking 
scene I ever saw!” ‘*What was that?’ I 
asked. ‘“I'wenty women, headed by a 
Methodist minister, went in a body to the 
polls and voted ‘no license.’” ‘*Well,” I 
said, *‘I could show you a worse sight than 
that at any election in Seattle or Tacoma— 
twenty blear-eyed drunkards, led by a sa- 
loon-keeper, voting for ‘license.’” ‘That | 
would look pretty bad,” he admitted. But, | 
all the same, he voted against woman suf- 
frage in the constitution. 

The political managers of both parties 
were also dissatisfied with the independent 
voting of the women, which upset all their 
pre-arranged plans, because the women 
tried to elect the best men, irrespective 
of party. One politician frankly said: 
‘Women are mugwumps, and I hate a 
mugwump.” It is fair to add that while 
the church women, the philanthropic wom- 
en, and the great body of plain, sensible 
wives and mothers appreciated and exer- 
cised their right of suffrage, a small but 
influential class of fashionable society 
women from first to last opposed it. Yet no 
serious resistance would have been made 
to the new order of things, and politics 
would have adjusted itself to the novel con- | 
ditions, if Judges Turner and Langford, a 
majority of the Territorial Supreme Court, 
sitting as a court of appeal, in 1887, in the 
case of a gambler who had been convicted 
by a mixed jury of men and women, had 
not declared the woman suffrage act in- 
valid for want of a sufficiently descriptive 
title. This discouraged the suffragists and 
gave confidence to their opponents. But 
the next Legislature had already been 
elected by the votes of men and women. It 
met in 1888, and promptly re-enacted the 
law with a proper heading. At this stage, 
seeing no other way to get rid of the 
women voters, a political conspiracy was 
planned. The terms of the Territorial Su- 
preme Court judges having expired, new 
judges were appointed by President Cleve- 
land. Mrs. Boomer, wife of a liquor-deal- 
er, persuaded the judges of election to re- 
fuse her vote. She then brought a suit 
against them fordamages. Ex-Judge Tur- 
ner was her attorney. The new Supreme 
Court decided the new suffrage law uncon- 
stitutional on the extraordinary ground 
that, although women are citizens, Con- 
gress, in using that word, did not mean to 
include women. The suit was purposely 
brought for a sum ($5,000) and in a form 
which made an appeal to the U. 8. Su- 











preme Court impossible except by consent 
of Mrs. Boomer or her attorneys. Of 
course, having accomplished what she 
wanted, Mrs. Boomer refused to allow an 
appeal. The result was that the women 
were prevented from taking part in the 
election of the convention, and will be 
unable to vote on the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the State constitution. In pur- 
suance of this conspiracy, the machine 
politicians and the liquor men stole a march 
on the suffragists in the primary meetings. 
In almost every case anti-suffragists were 
nominated and elected to the convention. 
Many of them were pledged in advance to 
keep the women out. In two or three 
counties, suffragists like Eldridge and 
Stevenson were elected because they were 
suffragists, but the rule was the other way. 
Of course, in a convention chosen for the 
purpose, and containing as an influential 
member the arch-enemy of suffrage, ex- 
Judge Turner, the introduction of the 
word ‘‘male”’ in the new constitution, as a 
limitation of suffrage, was a foregone con- 
clusion. Moreover, the convention was 
afraid to put woman suffrage into the con- 
stitution, for fear that this might lead to 
its defeat. The politicians are wild for 
Statehood. Already, in advance of the 
nominating convention, trades and com- 
binations have been made for all the State 





and national offices. The people, too, are 
eager for admission. Any attempt to de- 
feat the constitution will be futile. 

Under these circumstances, as good a | 
fight was made for suffrage in the conven- 
tion as was possible. My own part in it 
was as follows. As secretary of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, after 
consulting with leading suffragists in Ta- 
coma, Seattle and Olympia, and receiving | 
the approval of nearly all of them, I pro- 
posed to add to the suffrage clause the 
words: **The Legislature may extend the 
rights and privileges of electors to other 
persons.” This, if adopted, would have 
given women, under the State constitution, | 
the same status they held in the Territory 
before the passing of the woman suffrage 
act. The Legislature could then have re- 
stored the suffrage to women at any time. 
After a long and spirited debate this clause 
was defeated. It was then proposed by 
the opponents to submit woman suffrage 
to the male voters next October, with the 
constitution, as a separate amendment, 
along with another separate amendment 
for prohibition, which had already been 
agreed upon. ‘I'he organized saloon inter- 
est, in alliance with the party machines, 
meant then to involve both measures 
in a common defeat. This nefarious at- 
tempt was resisted and overcome by the 
Republicans, and instead, it was decided 
to submit woman suffrage to a popular 
vote in October, 1890. This would keep 
the woman suffrage issue distinct from 
prohibition, and would give opportunity 
for a canvass and an appeal from the politi- 
cians to the voters. Itis very farfrom what 
justice demanded, but under the circum- 
stances it was the best that could be done. 
It was due, however, not so much to a su- 
perior sense of fairness on the part of the 
Republicans as to a desire on their part to 
postpone the suffrage fight until after the 
election, this fall, of the Legislature which 
is to choose State and national officers. 

But even this has failed to secure the 
needed thirty-eight votes, and, by the lat- 
est despatches, woman suffrage and pro- 
hibition, as separate amendments, will be 
submitted to the voters of Washington 
October 4, and will probably be defeated. 

It is asserted by some ill-informed peo- 
ple that a majority of women in Washing- 
ton are opposed to suffrage. The facts dis- 
prove this theory. Two successive Legis- 
latures were elected by men and women 
jointly. In both cases the candidates had 
been questioned in advance by the women 
and their friends, and had expressed their 
views. Both these Legislatures reaffirmed 
the law. No one in Washington believes 
that if the women had been allowed to 
vote, any constitutional convention could 
have been chosen that would have ex- 
cluded them. 

Will the men of Washington countenance 
this nefarious conspiracy against the vested 
rights of legal voters? Time will show. 
If 25,000 male voters had been thus treated 
by the Court, there would have been in- 
surrection and bloodshed. Notasingle law- 
yer in the convention except Judge Turner 
attempted, in conversation with the writer, 
to defend the last decision of the Court 
excluding the women. All admitted that 
but for that decision there would have 
been a woman suffrage constitution. Yet 
the convention took advantage of an ad- 
mitted wrong, and by limiting suffrage to 
male citizens, have voted to make it per- 
petual. H. B. B. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The double parlors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, at No. 3 Park Street, are suitable 
for evening classes or lectures. Their cen- 
tral location and easy access make them 
desirable. They may be had for evening 
use on easy terms. 
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TO THE KANSAS E. 8. A. AUXILIARIEs 


The time is drawing near for our annua) 
State convention, and your attention is 
most respectfully called to a few sugges. 
tions in regard to the work. 

1. Elect your officers as laid down in the 
revised by-laws. 

2. Collect dues, and send State dues im. 
mediately to the State treasurer, Mrs, 
Martia L. Berry, Cawker City, so that she 
may be able to prepare her report before 
coming to the convention. 

The secretaries of auxiliary societies 
should prepare their reports with the 
thought that they are to appear in print; 
being careful not to make them longer 
than necessary. The delegate can make 
her elaborations extemporaneously, but 
the written report should be as concise ag 
possible. Notice a few things to be em- 
bodied in the report: the membership, 
and how often you meet; how many lect- 
ures during the year, by whom, and on 
what subjects; names of the newly elected 
officers; the line of work taken up by the 
Association ; give special expression to the 
line of work you consider most effectual 
to success, the number of women who 
voted at the last municipal election in your 
county and city, and the results. What 
did your society do to arouse the women 
voters to thoughtful interest in the elec- 
tion? What are your plans for the com- 
ing election? Does your society make a 
point of trying to interest the women of 
the county in the school elections? Is 
your city of the first, second, or third 
class? Did the women attend the school 
election? Were any women elected to the 


| school board? Are the city ordinances 


read in your meetings, and are the mem- 


| bers acquainted with the municipal goy- 


ernment? Have you had lectures or papers 
on the duties and power of city officers? 


| What means do you use“for raising money 
| for the suffrage work? Do you sustaina 


column in any newspaper? Do you con- 
tribute to the Kansas department in the 
Woman’s Tribune? How many JOURNALS, 
Tribunes and Columns are taken in your 
club? How many of your members belong 
to the State E. S. Association? 

By answering and following the above 
suggestions, the labor of the State corre- 
sponding secretary will be much simpli- 
fied and the convention made more inter- 
esting. At our past conventions many 
delegates, when called to report, said the 
report was not ready, and hastily prepared 
a report which the secretary found impos- 
sible to re-arrange and give an account of 
in the minutes that would do justice to the 
Associations. Therefore, we beg you, dear 
friends, to carefully prepare your reports 
before coming to the convention. 

Mrs. Lizzie Horxys, 
Cor. Sec’y K. E. 8. A. 
237 So. Santa Fé Avenue, Salina, Kan. 
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TO OTHER SUFFRAGE LEAGUES. 


NATICK, MaAss., AUG. 19, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Thé Natick Woman Suffrage League has, 
at various times, received many letters 
asking information as to the methods 
adopted by our League for conducting our 
meetings. I ask space to give such infor- 





| mation, as I shall by that means be saved 


much unnecessary labor. 

Soon after the Natick League was organ- 
ized, we found that, in order to make our 
meetings interesting, we must have some- 
thing to do. If people meet together to 
form a suffrage league, and have no plan or 
system for carrying it on, the meetings 
soon become tiresome, the members grow 
indifferent and do not attend the meetings 
with regularity, and little good is accom- 
plished. 

We have a wide-uwake League here of 
about seventy members. There are, how- 
ever, only about twenty really active ones; 
the others are only passive believers in 
woman suffrage, who simply pay their 
dues when called on to do so, and who 
vote at the election of school committee 
each year. Still, it is important to secure 
even passive members. 

Our League hold evening meetings fort- 
nightly during the cool weather. In sum- 
mer people are away on vacations, or are 
receiving visitors, and the warm weather 
is not conducive to active work. Besides, 
a three months’ vacation causes more in- 
terest in the remaining nine months. But 
all true woman suffragists should use their 
influence in that direction with those they 
meet during the summer. 

The main portion of our meetings—oneé 
hour—is passed in study. All members 
who can do so prepare themselves before 
hand. We originally began, as one may 
say, in the primary department of politics. 
We took up our town by-laws. That con- 
sumed one whole winter. The following 
winter we studied the Massachusetts State 
Constitution, and last winter we took up 
the U. 8. Constitution. During that time 
we got haif through it, and hope to com- 
plete it the coming winter. 

We aim to commence our meetings at 
precisely eight o’clock. Some of our mem- 
bers work in stores and cannot come 
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earlier. We close promptly at 9.30, in 
order that no one shal] be prevented from 
attending by our keeping late hours. The 


from individual members anything new 
which they may have learned of interest 
relating to woman's rights or wrongs, to 
woman suffrage, or to unjust or unequal 
laws relating to men and women. As in- 
dividual members take different newspa- 
pers, incidents and items are often found 
therein which could not be known by all 
unless they were read or related at these 
meetings. 

In taking up our hour’s study, the mat- 
ter to be studied is read aloud by the mem- 
bers, each person reading to a period or 
other long pause. By this method the at- 
tention of all is gained, and a little thought 
is necessarily given to the text. Either 
the president of the League, or some per- 
son who has been appointed to that duty, 
prepares beforehand a list of questions on 
the portion of the matter to be studied, 
which will tend to bring out all the inter- 
esting, as well as obscure, passages. It 
frequently happens that some member 
knows, either from his or her own reading, 
observation, or experience, some incident, 
historical fact, or other item of informa- 
tion that has a bearing on the subject, 
which, being related, adds interest to the 
study. If there are any questions which 
the combined knowledge of the members 
cannot make clear, such questions are given 
to those members, one to each, who have 
either the most time, greatest interest, or 
best facilities, or all combined, for gaining 
the desired information, which is to be re- 
ported at the following meeting. 

The last fifteen minutes are devoted to 
reading something of interest relating to 
equal suffrage or equal rights. We gener- 
ally aim to have some story, poem or inci- 
dent which will give a pleasing variety to 
the exercises, and prevent them from be- 
coming tedious. 

We have followed this programme for 
three winters, and have found it very suc- 
cessful in securing the interest and attend- 
ance of our members. 

A department of work which we have 
taken up, and which we considerexcellent 
for a local league to carry on, is providing 
matter for a column in the home newspa- 
per. This may contain items of news, 
bearing on equal suffrage, clipped from 
papers published in other parts of the coun- 
try ; extracts from articles, with comments 
upon them by the editor of the column; 
and sometimes entire articles, which pre- 
sent, with special force and interest, some 
aspect of the question. Each member 
could assist the editor by handing in what- 
ever was Jearned or found relating to the 
subject. Such a column would be read in 
many homes, and, if well conducted, would 
be a powerful aid in making converts to 


the principles of our organization, and | 


thereby effect much good which could not 
be accomplished by any other method. 
Our League would be glad to hear from 
any other W.S. League that is pursuing 
other methods of work. A knowledge of 
what others are doing in the same cause is 
often very helpful to the Leagues by creat- 
ing sympathy between them, and by show- 
ing the various methods which are adopted 
to further the purpose for which our organ- 
ization was formed. O. A. CHENEY. 


+++ 
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NATIONAL PAGEANT AT NEWPORT. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is estimated that our audience at the 
Newport Opera House, August 13, repre- 
sented the owners of two hundred and 
fifty million dollars. It is said there never 
was such a gathering in the house before. 
The Newporters and summer residents 
from New York forgot their differences 
upon the electric car question, and enjoyed 
the evening together. Editors say they 
never gave so much space to announce- 
ments before. They certainly were gen- 
erous. Major Henry Bull, proprietor of 
the Opera House, was very complimentary 
of the executive ability displayed in the 
management of the several hundred peo- 
ple who took part in the Pageant, and he 
was generous in giving the use of two 
large rooms, for an office, for several 
weeks. The theatre attachés were the 
kindest people I ever met, and were only 
equalled by those of the Hollis Street 
Theatre in Boston, last May. The house 
was crowded. It seats nine hundred peo- 
ple. We cleared about $500 above all ex- 
penses, including board and travelling 
expenses for the summer. Mrs. Louise 
Tyler, of Chelsea, was with me all the 
time, and gave able assistance, as did Mrs. 
E. W. Pitblado, of Hartford, who was 
here for two weeks, then returning to 
Hartford to continue the work of the 
Hartford Pageant, which will take place 
September 24, and promises to be as suc- 
cessful as those of Boston and Newport. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was eloquent 
48 the Historian. She will attend those 
arranged in other places. 

I shall go to Fall River and Boston next 
Week, to begin the work of the Pageant in 











those places. Boston Theatre has been 
engaged for October 11 for the repeti- 
tion of the Boston Pageant. 
Cora Scott Ponp. 
Newport, R. I., August 21, 1889. 
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LET WOMEN HELP SELECT CANDIDATES. 
Kéitors Woman's Journal: 

Our hope for recognition, representation 
and equal rights before the laws, regard- 
less of sex, rests now with the legislators 
and governor to be elected next fall. 
Does it not seem natural, therefore, that 
we should, in common with leading citi- 
zens of the State, take as live a part in the 
“preliminary work,” before a public cau- 
cus is held for the selection of candidates? 

We need not necessarily bind ourselves 
to any special candidate, but we have good 
and weighty reasons to combine with the 
advocates of temperance in Massachusetts 
in joint expression in some public manner 
before a public caucus is held, declaring 
our preference for those men in whose 
hands we had rather trust our cause. 
This might assist leading men in the Re- 
publican party in their choice of candi- 
dates. 

We have hitherto followed humbly in 
the reserves. I would rather take my 
stand and work in the advance guard of 
legislation, reconnoitre and do picket 
duty. A WoMAN VOTER. 

East Boston. 

———__- @ ¢— -- 


INTERNATIONAL WOMAN'S COUNCIL 
APPROVED. 





At the recent Congress of Women held 
in Paris in July, in which Madame de 
Morsier was one of the chief movers, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, by the authorization 
of the general officers of the International 
Council of Women, formed last year at 
Washington, D. C., presented the plans of 
that organization. She made an address 
in French, responding for the United 
States in the opening session. Later in 
the course of the Congress she offered a 
resolution, (published in THE WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL of the 10th inst.,) heartily ap- 
proving of the formation of a permanent 
International Council of Women. This was 
passed. RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 

Cor. Sec’y of International Council of Women. 

Phila., Aug. 21, 1889. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, AUG. 21, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Gratifying news comes from many parts 
of the State in regard to the voting of 
women at the recent school elections. In 
Chautauqua County there was a very gen- 
eral turnout, as well as at Auburn, Bata- 
via, and many other points where there 
had been little or no voting heretofore. 
At Cornwall-on-the-Hudson there was 
much excitement. Ladies who had here- 
tofore taken no interest in elections, and 
many who had even been opposed to wom- 
an suffrage, were among the first to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Caucuses 
were held at the homes of some of the 
leading citizens, and the ‘‘woman’s ticket” 
was triumphant. The fact is, however, 
that women have now voted for so many 
years that it has becomea matter of course 
that they should do so, in most school dis- 
tricts, and therefore no comments are made 
by the papers. Thereupon it is assumed 
by many of the wiseacres of the press that 
women do not vote and do not want to 
vote. 

This is what has been reiterated by lead- 
ing journals here in recent editorials on the 
constitutions of the new States. The Sun, 
the Evening Post, the Times, and others, in 
their comments, after referring to the fact 
that no provisions have been made for ad- 
mitting women to the suffrage in these so- 
called ‘‘republics,” endeavor to explain 
and apologize for the omission, by reiter- 
ating the oft-repeated assertion that wom- 
en do not vote, and will not when they 
have an opportunity. They show at once 
the paucity of their information, and the 
eagerness of their opposition. 

The ‘*Leidel Society,” which gives week- 
ly dinners and concerts at Coney Island, 
has been doing a good work in providing 
free excursions for poor women and chil- 
dren. ‘The officers and members of the so- 
ciety are all women, and before the close 
of the season it is proposed to hold a pub- 
lic meeting, which is to be addressed by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. 

LU.LIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
+*o+ 


CO-EDUCATION SUCCESSFUL. 


A correspondent of the Christian Regis- 
ter, writing of Swarthmore College, says: 


““Co-education of the ——_ oon o-—_ 
an experiment no longer. e history 0: 
Swardunere for twenty years is a history 
of its complete triumph. It used to be 
said that young men and young women 
could not be educated together and the 
best results be obtained. But such an as- 
sertion can now be disproved by the most 
convin kind of ence,—that of an 





é. 





example of its success.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Anna Dickinson is seriously ill in Phila- 
delphia. 

The Seventh National Convention of the 
Women’s Relief Corps will open on 
August 28th, at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gen. J. F. B. Marshall’s address is 
changed to San Francisco, Cal., care Hon. 


D. A. McKinley, H. H. M. Consul General. | 

Mrs. Daniel Griswold and Mrs. N. R. | 
Thompson were recently elected on the | 
Board of School Trustees at Jamestown, | 


a 
Mt. Union College, Ohio, has had the 


good sense to put women on its board of | 


trustees, among them Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard. 

Miss Helen Bradley, of Boston, has 
given $10,000 as a nucleus of a fund for 
the erection of a large hospital building 
at Lawrence, Mass. 


A convention of the Vermont Woman 


Suffrage Association was held in the Bap- | 


tist Church, North Danville, Vt., Tuesday, 
Aug. 20, 1889. 

The constitution of North Dakota pro- 
vides that the property of the wife, ac- 
quired before or after marriage, cannot be 
taken for the debts of the husband. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston and 
New York, have been awarded a gold 
medal for their display, at the Paris Ex- 
position, of books by American authors. 

Vassar College, through counsel, has 
commenced a suit before the surrogate to 
recover $6,750 bequeathed to the college 
by the late Jacob Gerard, Jr., the noted 
ornithologist. 

The biography of Sojourner ‘I'ruth, an 
interesting narrative of the life and say- 
ings of that remarkable woman, can be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Frances W. Titus, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Price, $1. 

In the Stockton (Cal.) public schools 
fourteen “‘Bands of Mercy” have been 
formed. These are juvenile societies to 
cultivate merciful treatment of brute crea- 
tures. 

A Society for the Correction of Morals 
has been formed in Tokio and other cit- 
ies in Japan, which is composed almost 
wholly of women who have embraced 
Christianity. 

It has finally been decided that the Wo- 


man’s Congress of the Association for the | 


Advancement of Women shall be held at 
Denver, Col., on October 8th, 9th and 10th, 
as originally proposed. 

Another woman has become a Congre- 
gational pastor—Mrs. Abby P. Hinckley, 
of Racine, Wis., who accepts a call to 
Forest City, Iowa. We hope she will be 
ordained.—N. Y. Independent. 

It is proposed in Fremont, O., to estab- 
lish a school in honor of the late Mrs. 
Hayes, wife of ex-President Hayes. The 
school is to be given the name ‘Lucy 
Webb Hayes Seminary.” 

Lady Eva Wyndham Quin describes in 
the current number of the -Vineteenth Cent- 
ury her experiences of tiger-hunting in 
Nepaul. She took deadly aim with her 
rifle from the back of an elephant. 

Rey. J. C. Walton, of Highmore, Dak., 
in a recent sermon upon the moral exi- 
gencies of a social, public character that 
now confront us, and upon the ways to 
meet them, named woman suffrage as one 
of these, and claimed its establishment. 

There are 62,000 women in America in- 
terested in the cultivation of fruit, and 
among them are some of the most suc- | 
cessful orchardists in California. Last | 
year one woman made $1,600 by rasp- 
berry culture. 

Miss Nancy Brackett has given $3,000 to 
the endowment fund for the new Quincy 
(Mass.) City Hospital, and Jeffrey R. 
Brackett has given $5,000 with which to 
establish the ‘‘Sarah C. Brackett Memorial 
bed” in the same institution. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
International Workers’ Congress, at Paris, | 
attended by over six hundred delegates 
from all parts of the world, was one favor- 
ing “equal pay and opportunities for | 
women and men for equal work.” 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar addressed an au- 
dience of about 2,000 persons last week in 
Silver Lake Camp, Johnstown, N. Y. At | 
the close she took a vote in favor of wom- 


an suffrage. Every person but one man 
rose in its support. The cause grows 
apace. 


Sham eon the man who says the posi- 
tion of women is as it should be, and yet 
pretends to be a Christian, and never | 
raises his voice to take up the key-note of | 
the Golden Rule, without which all 
ologies, creeds, and isms are quicksands! 
—Southern Journal. 

The W. C. T. U. parlor in the Anna M. | 
Kellogg Memorial Hall, at Chautauqua, | 
was formally dédicated on August 15th. | 
This building, with its furnishings and | 
grounds, is to be used for women’s classes, | 
meetings and interests, and is the loving | 

| 
| 


tribute of a philanthropic son to a noble 
mother. 


| page. 


| one of the most important questions of the 


| guardians, and when she was appointed 


name of an afternoon paper recently 
started by Josiah Gwin. of the New Al- 
bany (Ind.) Public Press. Mr. Gwin is a 
woman suffragist, and has associated with 
him, in editorial management, Mrs. Emma 
Carleton, formerly of Indianapolis. 


At a University Extension Summer 
Meeting of students at Oxford, Eng., Miss 
Octavia Hill gave an address on the ‘*So- 
cial Problems of the Day; Miss Chap- 
man spoke of “Sloyd Instruction.” Mrs. 
Fawcett lectured on ‘Political Economy 
as a Subject of Women’s Education.” The 
meetings were crowded and enthusiastic. 

A women’s swimming match took place 
Saturday, at Asbury Park, at Mr. Brad- 
_ ley’s Roman pool, for a gold medal. There 

were four contestants, all New York City 

women—Miss R. L. McLean, Miss C. 

Robitscher, Miss 8. Hirsch, and Mrs. Dr. J. 
| Baron. Miss R. L. McLean was success- 
ful, and was presented with a gold medal. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the organi- 





The Daily Truth-Teller is the significant | 


Miss Lydia Becker, editor of the English 
Women’s Journal at Manchester, has re- 
printed her able reply to the appeal of the 
104 women against woman suffrage, which 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century, in a 
neat pamphlet. She points to the fact 
that during the twenty years of the move- 
ment, while innumerable petitions signed 
by hundreds of thousands of women have 
been sent to Parliament, not one woman 
has sent a petition to the House of Com- 
mons against the bill, although in the case 
of other bills, such as the Deceased Wife's 
Sister, they have petitioned both for and 
against. 


The Congregationalist claims credit for 
being the pioneer in introducing women 
into Boston journalism. The editor says: 


“If there be any special ‘distinction’ in 
being the ‘first woman journalist to have a 
| een upon a Boston newspaper,’ that 

onor belongs not to Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
who began work on the Herald in 1869, as 
affirmed by Harper's Bazar, but to Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, now a missionary in Bul- 





zation of the National Woman's Christian | 


Temperance Union occurs November next, | 


and its regular annual convention will be 


| 


held November 8th to 12th, in the great | 


auditorium known as Battery D, adjoining 
the Exposition Building, Chicago. This 
auditorium will accommodate nine thou- 
sand persons. 

There is to be a new Maternity Hospital 
in Philadelphia. The ladies who have it 
in charge are said to be experienced hospi- 
tal managers, and to know about building. 
They have made their own plans, and em- 
ploy no architect. 
$30,000 from the last Legislature for build- 
ing purposes will be utilized. Their hos- 
pitals are entirely managed by the women 
of the association, although both men and 
women physicians are employed. 

Influential letters from eminent states- 
men, in behalf of woman suffrage, ad- 


dressed to Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., Sec- | 


retary of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, will be found on our second 
They have been placed in the hands 


of every delegate in the Constitutional | 
Conventions of North Dakota, Montana, | 


, Washington, Idaho, and Wyoming, and 


will be reprinted as a leaflet. Such an 
array of testimony will carry conviction to 
every candid mind. 

tosa Kerschbaum is pushing hard at the 


gates of Austrian medical schools, which | 


are now closed to women students. She 
cites the Queens of Italy and Roumania, 
who employ. women physicians, the 3,000 
medical women of the United States, 
whose incomes range from $500 to $20,- 
000 a year, the 700 women practitioners of 
tussia, and the Chinese woman practising 
at home under a diploma received in 
America. In Austria alone, of the civil- 
ized countries of the world, are women 
prohibited from entering the medical pro- 
fession. : 

In the ‘Interpretation bill,’ now before 


| the English House of Lords, there is a 


clause which reads—with the object of fur- 
ther shortening language used in acts of 
Parliament—‘‘words importing the mascu- 
line gender shall include female.” This, 
if passed without limitation, would solve 
the woman’s franchise question. 
Mall Gazette says: 

‘Unfortunately there are sure to be lim- | 
itations. At present the law is that ‘he’ 
means ‘she’ when it imposes a burden or 
inflicts a penalty, but that ‘he’ never 
means ‘she’ when it confers a privilege or 
defines a qualification.” 

Lady Colin Campbell began journalistic | 
work on the Saturday Review in 1883. She 
is now one of its regular book reviewers. | 
Some years ago she wrote a series of arti- 
cles on the value of fish as a ‘Cheap Food | 
for the Million.” These have since been | 
published in a volume with the quaint | 


| title, “The Book of the Running Brook.” | 


In a late interview with Mrs. Harriet Stan- | 
ton Blatch, Lady Colin expressed the | 
opinion that ‘‘woman’s enfranchisement is 


day.” She said: 

‘‘Wage-earning women especially are | 
daily in need of being placed on a politi- | 
cal equality with men. A vote in the af- 
fairs of the nation, in which we have just 
as capital an interest as men, will give us 
all a better status, and arm us for life’s 
struggle.” 

Some of the representatives of the mu- 
nicipal government of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, objected to the appointment of a 
woman doctor on the board of poor law 





tried to set bounds to her practice; one | 
proposing that she should be allowed to 
attend women, but not children. Another 
maintained that even that privilege would 
lead to a deterioration of the profession. 
A learned professor sees danger ahead, 
for if a woman doctor be allowed to prac- 
tise, this practice might become too large | 
for one, and then another woman might 
petition,—or the first might petition for a 
colleague. The danger seems all the more 
threatening as there are two women study- 
ing medicine in the university. The mu- | 
nicipsl council, however, appointed the 
woman doctor. 


garia, but for eleven years on the editorial 
staff of the Congregationalist. She entered 
upon her duties in September, 1867, and 
after eleven years of faithful service was 
succeeded by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton. Al- 
though sometimes charged with blocking 
the wheels of progress for women, because 


| not advocating universal suffrage for them, 


this journal seems to have been the first to 


| recognize woman’s fitness for newspaper 


An appropriation of | 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
} 


The Pall | 


work; but we never thought the matter of 
sufficient importance to make it public.” 

Early in 1888, Miss Martha Sturges of 
the Manual School of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
Miss Gertrude Fromholtz for many years 
teacher of the German language in the 
public schools of Xenia, O., and Miss 
Jessie F, Pierson, went abroad for study 
and travel. Miss Fromholtz had a diploma 
from the National School of Languages in 
Milwaukee, which admitted her, without 
examination, to the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, where the three young ladies 
spent sixmonths in study. Being anxious 
to avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by the Jena University, they 
pressed for admittance, which, after much 
difficulty, was obtained, and they were 
allowed all its privileges, excepting matric- 
ulation. There are seven hundred stu- 
dents there, and they are the only women 
that have ever been admitted. 

The temperance people of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently appointed a committee of 
men to visit the schools of that city, to 
observe in what manner the law was ex- 
ecuted by the teachers as to scientific 
temperance instruction. The men did not 
attend to it, so the temperance women 
were asked to undertake the work. They 
immediately took it up. Sixty-six schools 
were visited. Of these only six had text- 
books, and in those the required teaching 
was given only in the third grammar grade. 
One of the women then prepared a paper, 


| giving a summary of the laws on this 


point, and this was presented to the mayor. 
He promised to appoint men on the board 
who were in sympathy with the work, but 
did not keep his promise. One of the 
committee will call on the board of educa- 
tion this month, and, if not satisfied, will 
keep on calling, until something is done 
toward enforcing the law. 





Iwrvurities of the blood often cause great 


| annoyance at this season; Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


purifies the blood, and cures all such affections. 





BIARRITZ GLOVES, 


IN ALL COLORS, 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


53 West Street. 








REY ERY family requires the very best appliance obtain- 
able for heating the home and cooking the food. All 
will agree to this. proposition, but some may be in 
doubt where “ the best” may be obtained. To such we 
address_ourselves, and request an examination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially our latest pro- 
ductions— the Boston Heater, the Mystic and Kitchener 
Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors. If 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits, 
send for an illustrated circular and read what others 
say of them. 


We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 
faction in every particular, and to be posi- 
tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 
and General Convenience. 


FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


~ Remember, our_sales are double those of any 
Jew England. Only decided ment 


manufacturer in N 
could accomplish this result. 


MAGEE FURNACE 60., 


32 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
86 LAKE 8ST., CHICAGO, 
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FARMER BROWN AND HULDA LEE; 
Or, Sweets of Personal Liberty. 


BY MRS. L. A. BENNETT. 





Young farmer Brown lived near a town 
Where great men wandered up avd down, 
And saved their country every day 

By talking in a pompous way 

Of things of high and low degree, 

But most of “personal liberty.” 

Young Brown was thrilled by words so grand; 
*Tis true, he did not understand 

All that was said, but “Oh!” thought he, 
“‘How grand this personal liberty ‘” 

But mention it? indeed, not he, 

When he went courting Hulda Lee. 

And many envied him his prize, 

So modest, gentle, true and wise; 

A joyous, winsome maid was she, 

This blue-eyed, bonny Hulda Lee. 

And all rejoiced, and said that day 

When the wedding-bells made music gay, 
That “brighter prospects, fairer bride, 
Ne’er blest that happy country side.” 


Brown loved his **grand prospects” to view, 
And gathered with a chosen few. 

They’d whistle, whittle, drink and smoke, 
With many a jest and curious joke 

That would have made him blush ere he 
Was pledged to ‘‘personal liberty.” 

Poor Hulda, as the years crept on, 
Watched her hopes vanish, one by one, 





While, for her tears and pleadings, he 
Would swear and talk of “liberty.” . 
Their home was gone, her hopes were dead; 
Then bitterly to herself she said, 
“What's good for Jack is good for me; 
I'll try this ‘personal liberty.’ ”’ 
Then, for his oaths why should she care? 
She could in answer curse and swear. 
“The parson made us one,” said she, 
“T, too, like ‘personal liberty.’” 
Jack tried to plead with bleary eyes, 
And tell her of her children’s cries : 
“They are your children, too,” said she, 
“They shall inherit ‘liberty.’ 
Now we'll together drown our woe, 
For where thou goest I will go; 
Thy people shall my people be; 
We'll die for ‘personal liberty.’ ” 
Crystal River, Fla. 
+ ee 


IN SILENCE AND DARKNESS. 





Silence and darkness, solitude and sorrow, 
On me together! Can I cheerful be? 
And wherefore not? since I can voices borrow, 
Society, and light, and peace from thee, 
My God, from thee! : 
I will not waste one breath of life in sighing; 
For other ends has life been given to me: 
Duties and self-devotion, daily dying 
Into a higher, better life with thee, 
My God, with thee! 
Strong in thy strength, though in myself but 
weakness, 
Equal to all I know that I shall be, 
If I can seize the mantle of thy meekness, 
And wrap it close around my soul, like thee, 
Blest Lord, like thee! 
+ oe 


BALLAD OF MIDSUMMER. 








BY W. E. HENLEY. 





With a ripple of leaves and a tinkle of streams, 
The full world rolls in a rhythm of praise, 
And the winds are one with the clouds and beams— | 

Midsummer days! midsummer days! 
The dusk grows vast in a purple haze, 
While the west forms a rapture of sunset sights, 
Faint stars their exquisite lamps upraise— 
Midsummer nights! midsummer nights! 


The wood’s green heart is a nest of dreams, 
The lush grass thickens and springs and sways, | 

The rathe wheat rustles, the landscape gleams— 
Midsummer days! midsummer days! 

In the stilly fields, in the stilly ways, 
All secret shadows and mystic lights, 

Late lovers murmur, and linger, and gaze— 
Midsummer nights! O midsummer nights! 


There’s a music of bells from the trampling teams ; 
Wild skylarks hover, the gorses blaze, 
The rich, ripe rose as with incense streams— 
Midsummer days! midsummer days! 
A soul from the honeysuckle strays, 
And the nightingale, as from the prophet heights, 
Sings to the Earth of her million Mays— 
Midsummer nights! O midsummer nights! 
ENVOY. 
And it’s O for my dear and the charm that stays— 
Midsummer days! midsummer days! 
And it’s O for my Love and the dark that plights— 
Midsummer nights! midsummer nights! 
———__ 84-4 


MRS. ORISPIN’S SUMMER OUTING. 


BY M. C. W. B. 





You never saw me look so well in my 
life? Really, I haven’t felt as well for 
years, and it’s all owing to my summer’s 
outing. I gained ten pounds in a month. 

Where did I go? Notto Saratoga, Long 
Branch, nor the White Mountains; neither 
did’ I go visiting or camping out. If you 
must know, I didn’t go three miles from 
home. 

I have always worked hard, for you 
know there is always enough to do in a | 
family of children, and we couldn’t afford 
much hired help. Every year I have felt 
that I was growing old fast, but I was | 
never so sensible of it as last spring. 

Somehow I had lost all ambition as well 


as strength. Everything was a burden to | 


me, every mole-hill of work looked like a 
mountain. I had no appetite, and though 
I was tired all the time, I couldn’t sleep at 
all well nights. I was so nervous that 
everything worried me, and in John’s shop, 
across the street, the ringing of the anvil 
that I used to think so musical seemed to 
beat every stroke on my brain. 

People used te tell me, ‘You ought to 
go away and rest;” but it isn’t easy for 
the mother o#& family to leave six chil- 
dren between the ages of three and thir- 
teen, when every penny has to be counted 
twice before you use it. 


| of it! 
| best clothes, didn’t even put in an apron of 


and that I wanted to forget. 





Aunt Drusilla came to see us the last of 
July. 

“Now, Almiry Crispin,” she said, before 
she had been in the house ten minutes, ‘I 
didn’t come to make you any work. I’ve 
heard how poorly you was, and I must say 
you do look spindlin’ enough, but I’ve 
come to help you. I’m a-goin’ to keep 
house and send you off somewheres.” 

John seconded the idea; but where 
should I go? 

“Go out to Ohio and visit your sister,” 
he suggested. ‘You never went, and 
you’ve always wanted to go.” 

“IT haven’t the money or strength to get 
ready, nor to go if I was ready,” I said. 
‘*Moreover, I don’t feel like visiting any- 
body.” 

‘“That’s what youdon’t,” said Aunt Dru- 
silla. ‘I know just how it is. You feela 
good deal more like crawlin’ into a hole, 
and then drawin’ the hole in after ye!” 

I acknowledged I did. ‘Even if I had 
all the money I wanted to use, [ shouldn’t 
feel like going to any place where I had to 
make an effort of any kind in the way of 
dress or conversation.” 

The talk drifted on to something else, 
but that very night an idea came to me, 
and in the morning I asked John if he 
would get a team and carry me up to the 
widow Smith’s. She lives on a hill in the 
north part of the town, and I had heard 
that she was fixing up her house to take 
summer boarders. It is just such a place 
as city people like, breezy and sightly, and 
there are pleasant, romantic walks, and 
drives inevery direction. Somehow it was 
borne in upon me that it was just the place 
forme. I knew she had no boarders this 


| year, but was preparing to take some next 
| summer. 


How her eyes fairly stood out 
when I asked her if she would take me as 


| a boarder fora month! 


“Why, certainly, Mis’ 
said, hesitatingly; and then I explained 


the matter. 


“TI want to be quiet, and rest, and be 
waited on just the same as though I came 
from a thousand miles away. I don’t want 
even to take care of my own room.” 

‘*Tt’s just the thing,” she said. ‘I want 
Horace and Mary Ann to have some sort 
of practice so they can wait on city board- 
ers genteely, and I know you wouldn't 
mind if they were a little awkward at 
first.” 

So we arranged it ina few minutes. I 
was to have a large, sunny, quiet chamber, 
with the liberty of the whole house and 


| premises, and one or the other of the young 


people to take the team and carry me to 
ride wherever I wished, all for three dol- 


| lars a week. And I was to come the very 
| next day. 


Rather short time to get ready for a 
month’s outing, you might think, but it 
was all I needed. No new dresses to make, 
or anything,—it was restful just to think 
I packed a small trunk with my 


any sort, lest it should remind me of work, 
In the very 
bottom of the trunk I put a few pieces of 
fancy-work that I had begun at various 
times in years past, and never had time to 
finish, though my fingers had often fairly 
itched to get hold of them as a relief from 


| the tiresome monotony of patching and 
darning. 


Lately, I had lost all ambition 
even for them; but I hoped I might feel 
differently after I had rested. 

Next above them I put in books that had 


| been in the house for years and I had never | 


had time to read. I also went over to the 
village library and selected a number more 
that I especially wanted. I sent to Bos- 
ton for a month’s subscription for a daily 
paper, resolved, if I did nothing else, to 
read up the events of the day. It makes a 
woman feel wofully rusty to have so 
many bright young minds growing up 








not get up till I pleased, that I would just 
lie and doze and dream till I was thorough- 
ly rested. When I went down to break- 
fast, my daily paper always lay by my 
plate (Horace went to the post-office early 
and got it for me), so I read that as I 
sipped my coffee and ate my breakfast» 
with Mary Ann waiting on me, handy and 
quiet. I ate my dinner and supper with 
the family, but everything was served with 
such nicety that it was appetizing: and 
only a woman who has had the care of all 
her meals for fifteen years knows what a 
relish it imparts to food not to know in the 
least what you are to have till you sit 
down at the table. 

After breakfast I used to lie in the ham- 
mock and read awhile, and when the dew 
was off, I would sometimes stroll away in 
the fields or woods gathering flowers, and 
sauntering as slowly and idly asI pleased. 
The open air proved a.very good tonic for 
me, and I would have a fine appetite for 
dinner. After dinner I took along nap on 
my bed. It used to seem at first as if I 
could never sleep enough, but towards the 
last of my stay, I felt so rested and well 
that I gave up my day-time naps. 
the heat of the day had passed, Horace or 
Mary Ann would take the team and carry 
me to ride off through the spicy woods, or 
on to some breezy hill-top where the view 
was grand and inspiring. I never rode 
near the village, and never went in sight 
of home, nor did any of the family come 
to see me. But the knowledge that I could 
go home at any time in half an hour kept 
me easy and contented. 

I gathered tir-balsam for pillows, and 
made thistle balls and bouquets of white 
everlasting. Iskeletonized leaves, pressed 
flowers and ferns, gathered cones, lichens, 
evergreens, and gray moss, and did a great 


| many happy, idle things. 


Crispin,” she | 








around her and asking questions which she | 


cannot answer, from sheer lack of time to 
inform herself. 

It was quite a scene when I came to start 
the next morning. I had never left my 


} 


family for a week before that, and the idea | 


of my being gone a month, even if I wasn’t 
going out of the town, seemed as startling 
to them as if I were going to Europe. 
Truth to tell, it seemed almost the same to 


| me, as I said to Aunt Drusilla: 


‘You must send for me if any of the 
children are sick, you know.” 

Aunt Drusilla is a born nurse, and knows 
more than half the doctors. She only 
laughed and said: 

“Not much! You’re goin’ away to rest, 
not to have the care and worriment of 
your family on your mind. But onething 
remember,—if I do send for you, git home 
as quick as you can, for you may be‘sureI 
consider ’em pretty awful sick!” 

The Smith family received me with as 
much deference as if I had been a lady 
from Boston whom they had never seen 
before, and I drifted quite naturally into 
my new life. For the first week, I slept 
about half the time. It was so quiet in the 
mornings up there, my room being too far 
away to hear the family noise, and if I 
woke it was so restful to think that I need 





In the evening I read till I was sleepy, 
then I went to bed early, and after the first 
few nights, slept soundly until morning. 
So day after day passed, and I found my- 


self feeling better, and all without a parti- | . 
| perience again. 


cle of medicine. 

The last week of my stay I began to 
think of the fancy-work in the bottom of 
my trunk. I unearthed it, and found it 
really looked good to me; so I passed many 
pleasant hours that week sitting on the 
porch, putting stitches into my crazy- 
quilt, and crocheting doilies. At my re- 
quest, Mrs. Smith sat with me when she 
was at liberty, and we had many pleasant 
visits together. I found time and strength 
that week to write many letters to long ab- 
sent friends whom I had perforce neglect- 
ed, and to play croquet with the young 
people; and I made up my mind I would 
play with the children when I got home. 
I would never so bury myself in work 
again. ; 

Ilome never looked so good to me as it 


did when I came back to it, rested and re- | 
| odors of bad whiskey, 


freshed. I felt equal to doing anything. 
“*T never saw the beat of it,” said Aunt 
Drusilla. 
Jest to think what a little way twelve dol- 
lars would go towards riggin’ up an in- 
valid for a journey, or carryin’ ’em along, 
or how few doctors’ bills it would pay, and 
then see what it has done for you by spend- | 





After | 





80 many women do not want it. ‘Then, 
sir,” IL replied, “you are doing wrong to 
urge Christianity upon people who feel 
they have no need of Christ.” 

Miss D.—Not long since, a friend ex- 
pressed the same opinion in my hearing, 
but saw his inconsistency when asked, 
‘*How, then, can you sign the petition for 
stricter observance of Sabbath laws, when 
so many are unwilling to obey?” 

Mrs. A.—But women do want the right 
of suffrage. Every year legislatures are 
besieged with petitions asking the privi- 
lege of saying how the money they pay 
on taxes shall be spent, the opportunity 
of protecting home and children from evil, 


and a voice in making the laws they must | 


obey. 

Mrs. F.—How about the busy women 
who really have no time for these things 
you mention? 

Miss D.—Our busiest sisters can find 
time to vote once a year. Some people 
talk as if women would have to vote ten 
hours a day the vear round. 


much time for information as men, and 
some of them have a great deal more 
leisure. 

Miss H.—That is because you are not 
aware of the long hours and many steps 
required for household work. It is not 
limited by gong or office hours, and— 

Mr. G.—Spare me, Miss H.; 
rest of your sentence. You are about to 
quote, 


“‘Man’s w ork ends with set of sun, 
But woman's work is never done.” 





| ground. 


} 


do, Mrs. A. These objections seem so 
foolish when we see the other side. 

Mrs. A.—I am reminded of a little inci- 
dent which illustrates that. A very 
homely woman dressed in a beautiful 
cloak was walking before me one day, 
when two little boys overtook us, and, 
separating, one passed on either side of 
her. One saw only the cloak, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Whata lovely lady!” The other 
saw her face and replied, “If you call her 
lovely, you ought to be on my side.” So 
these objections seem logical to those who 
see only one side. 

Miss F.—If there's atime which “tries 
men’s souls,” it is an election. I believe 
the recording angel is busier then than at 
any other time. I am always glad when 
it is over, and friends quarrel no more, 
and every corner ceases to be debating 
If excitement runs so high now, 
will not the family life be disturbed in 
case husband and wife differ? 

Mrs. A.—It should not; women differ 


| from their husbands in religion, but no 
Mr. G.—I claim that women have as | 


one argues that a woman should, there- 
fore, have no creed. 

Miss B.—‘*Who shall decide when—” 
objectors disagree? While one advances 
Miss F.’s objection, another cries out, 
‘‘Hold, women will vote just as father or 
husband does, therefore deny them the 


| ballot.” 


I know the | 


I know that very many women are over- | 


taxed and almost crushed by weight of | 


cares, and so are many men; but when 


calling, at sewing-circles, or talking over | 


your neighbor's fence, why not discuss 
public questions ? 

Miss D.—I often think we should be far 
wiser if our calls were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of vital topics instead of small 
talk. 

Mrs. A.—I must draw on my own ex- 
A neighbor of mine 


| refused to vote because she had no time. 


| 


It took me just seventeen minutes to go to 
the polls and return, and I lived quite a 
little distance. On my return home, I 
found my neighbor sitting at the window. 
**Do you know,” she exclaimed, ‘*‘I haven’t 
even washed my breakfast dishes! I’ve 


Mr. E.—And how do you answer that, 
Mrs. A.? 

Mrs. A.—By saying, if it were true, 
every man enthusiastic for party success 
would advocate equal suffrage, because he 
wishes to make all the votes possible. My 
neighbor with wife and four daughters 


| would then have six votes, where my 


| would have but four. 


neighbor with wife and two daughters 
Women have opin- 


ions of their own in religion and other 


done nothing but watch to see who went | 


to the polls.” Yet she was the woman 
who had no time! 

Pres.—Some one asked who would care 
for the babies when their mothers went to 
vote, and the reply was, ‘*The same one 
who takes care of them when the mothers 


| go to pay their taxes, or to do their shop- 


‘“*You look like a new woman. | 


in’ it sensibly! I s’pose some folks would | 


call you ‘mortal queer’ for doin’ it, but 
what of that? Dear bought and far-fetched 
isn’t always the best in the long run.” 
And I endorse Aunt Drusilla.—The 
Housewife. 
—_—————- oo 


A WORD ABOUT EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


MRS. IDA BUXTON COLE. 


President.—We have the local superin- 
tendent of franchise with us, and shall be 
glad to know more of her line of work. 
(To Supt.) This is a subject on which we 
have ‘agreed to disagree,” and therefore 
have not discussed it. 

Mrs. A. (Supt. Franchise.)—I under- 
stand your position. This question is still 


ping.” 

Mr. E.—Mrs. 
When I go there, 
and hear the men swearing, and smell the 
and am nearly 
suffocated with tobacco smoke, I feel glad 
that my mother and sisters are not with 
me. 

Mrs. A.—What do you think of the 
women who have to spend, not a few 


A., do you think the polls | 
| the place for women? 


matters, and they will be quite as thought- 
ful on political subjects. But if they are 
influenced, that should not disfranchise 
them, unless the men who vote other peo- 
ple’s opinions are treated in the same way. 

Mr. Z.—In my mind, the strongest ob- 
jection is that a ballot should represent a 
bullet. 

Miss H.—If a war occurs I cannot fight, 
and ought I to vote for a government I 
cannot defend ? 

Pres.—The women who served as nurses 
did valiant and necessary service. 

Miss H.—But the mass of our women 
were not nurses. 

Pres.—Many of our men were not sol- 
diers, either. 

Mrs. A.—A ballot does not always rep- 
resent a bullet, Brother E. If that was 
a rule, men over forty-five years of age, 
and sickly men, could not vote. During 
our Civil War, Quakers and ministers were 
exempted on the ground of religious 


| rights, and women parted with husbands 


minutes, but a lifetime in the society of | 


men who swear, drink liquor and smoke 
tobacco? If these manly (?) habits should 
exclude women from the polls, they must 


| also prevent association elsewhere. 


many times when men were congregated 
there, laughing at rude jokes, converting 


the atmosphere into a cloud of Havana, 
and I have seen ladies standing there, 
apparently indifferent. Is it not as easy 
to drop a ballot in the presence of these 
people as mail a letter? 

Miss F.—What an enthusiast you are! 


| You ought to take to the platform. 


Pres.—When school suffrage was given 
the women of Massachusetts, smoking | 


| and drinking were prohibited at all polling | 


under the cloud of misunderstanding, but | 


the blazing light of this century is fast | 


driving the mist away, and whatever op- | 


position there is, exists because of igno- 
rance of the real facts. 


| 


Mr. C.—The department of Franchise is 


another name for woman suffrage, is it 
not, Mrs. A.? 


Mrs. A.—Equal suffrage better expresses | 


it, for we regard it a privilege that should 


| 


not be monopolized by either sex; we | 


should be ‘‘one in Christ Jesus.” 
Mr. G.—I believe women should have 


suffrage if they want it, but is it right to | 


impose this duty upon them when they do 


not desire it? And really, Mrs. A., many | 


women are bitterly opposed to it. 

Mrs. A.—I shall answer your question 
by asking another: it is true, is it not, 
that many men do not avail themselves of 
the ballot, but should that disfranchise all 
others? You argue, ‘Refusing to vote is 
a serious neglect of duty, for which men 
should be reprimanded ;” now is it right 
to impose upon them a responsibility — 
shirk so coolly? 

Miss B.—A clergyman once told me he 
thought it wrong to ask for suffrage when 


| 


| 


| 





places frequented by women. 

Mrs. A.—In Kansas no one is allowed to 
remain within fifty feet of the polls. 

Miss B.—We had a pastor once who did 
not care to vote, and the gentlemen said 
they needed his goodness to purify poli- 
tics; that it was his duty to help make 
things better. Now, why not say the 
same to good women? If the polls are 


| too bad for them, they certainly must be 


too bad for good men. There is but one 
standard of goodness, and I believe a truly 
good man hates coarseness and obscenity 
as much as a good woman does. 

Mr. I.—That suggests the thought that 
good women are not the only ones who 
will vote. Will politics be made better by 
the introduction of unprincipled women? 

Mrs. A.—If wickedness disfranchises a 
woman, it should also disfranchise a man. 
A government which allows saloon-keep- 
ers, libertines and men of vile habits to 
vote, need not fear their unprincipled sis- 
ters. Asarule, that class of women are 
not interested in the suffrage movement. 

Mr. I.—Some of you bring forth an un- 
answerable argument, please. I am yan- 
quished. 

Mr. Z.—And I am like Agrippa— ‘‘Al- 
most thou persuadest me,” to think as you 


or sons who were their supports. Many 
women maintained large families, and are 
they not as deserving of the ballot as the 
men who remained at home on false pre- 
tences, as some did? Rev. Anna Shaw, 
superintendent of the W. C. T. U. Fran- 
chise Department, says: ‘‘Women are a 
war power. Of the actual army, ten per 
cent. are detailed for hospital and camp 
service, and women are much more vyalu- 
able in this work than men. ‘Then it is 


| true that money which furnishes the sin- 
Mr. G.—I have been in the post-office, / - Se oe 


ews of war is, during war-time, made by 


| women, and they thus become the produ- 


: ? Shae : | cers. 
the floor into a lake of liquid tobacco, and | stay-at-homes to keep three per cent. of 


It requires ninety-seven per cent. of 


fighters in the field, and they who ‘stay 


| by the stuff,’ as in the time of King David, 





| 


should share with those that go forth to 
battle.’ If a ballot and a bullet are syn- 
onymous, then no man who refused to 
bear arms in our civil strife ought to vote. 

Mr, E.—I give it up; in this discussion 
victory for the opponent is an un-get-at- 
able height. 

Miss F.—Do you think women are suf- 
ficiently informed to insure a right use of 
the ballot? 

Miss B.—Frances Willard, Mrs. Howe, 
and Mrs. Livermore are certainly as capa- 
ble of voting as the men who can neither 
read nor write. 

Mr. I.—But all women are not Willards, 
Howes, and Livermores. 

Mrs. A.—If education is the test, then 
turn from the pollsallignorantmen. For- 
eigners come here, their habits differ from 
ours, unused to our laws, with no educa- 
tion to enable them to learn, but they are 
considered capable of citizenship in a 
short time; if they can become eligible so 
quickly, certainly the American woman 
who has spent her life here can. If 
the negro could be taken from servitude 
and given the ballot, certainly our edu- 
cated women will know how to exercise 
the same rights. Ignorant women are 4s 
capable as ignorant men, the world over. 

Mr. I.—I once heard ex-Governor Long, 
of Massachusetts, say, ‘“There is prejudice 
against woman suffrage, but no argu- 
ment.” I confess my objections have 
been prejudice and not argument, but I 
never realized it before. 

Miss B.—Senator Hoar, of the same 
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State, said, ‘A man cannot argue against 
woman suffrage five minutes without re- 
pudiating the principles upon which this 
government is founded.” 

Miss F.—I have read somewhere that 
our martyred Lincoln was in favor of this 
measure, for he declared, “I go for all 
sharing the privileges of the government 
who assist in bearing its burdens, by no 
means excluding women.” 

Miss D.—Macauley said, ‘‘Every argu- 
ment which tells us of universal suffrage 
for males, tells equally in favor of woman 
suffrage.” 

Mr. C.—As an admirer of our Quaker 
poet, I will quote his words: ‘I have not 
hesitated to declare my conviction that 
justice and fair dealing, and the democratic 
principles of our government, demand 
equal rights and privileges of citizenship, 
irrespective of sex. I have not been able 
to see any good reasons for denying the 
ballot to women.” 

Pres.—We are grateful for your pres- 
ence, Mrs. A., and have been much helped. 

Mrs. A.—Paul took Priscilla and Aquila 
on one of his journeys as his co-workers, 
and these two did much good, so I am 
glad to find your society working on the 





| ing anecdote about a national celebrity. 


same plan of mutual helpfulness and ser- | 


vice in Christ Jesus. We need the manly 
courage, the womanly tact, the Christian 
consecration of both; for when God had 
created “the earth and all that therein is,” 
He “gave them dominion.”—Oak and Ivy 


Leaf. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


VACATION SONG. 


I have closed my book and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate; 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the school-room I love the best. 


My school-room lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars; 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene, 

Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the green, 

And the wind’s flying footsteps are traced as 
they pass, 

By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the grass. 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze, 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray sweet blossom against my face. 

My school-bell rings in the rippling stream 
Which hides itself, like a school-boy’s dream, 
Under a shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing still for its own delight. 

My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel less wise than these, 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 

How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 

My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did I once forget; 

For wonderful love do her lips impart, 

And all her lessons are learned by heart. 

O come! O come! or we shall be late, 

And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 

Of all the school-rooms, in east or west, 


The school of nature I love the best. 
— The Pansy. 


— -+oe - 
‘PUSSY IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


A valuable Newfoundland dog, named 
Major, having strayed away from his own- 
er’s house, was claimed in all good faith 
by another gentleman, who thought he 
recognized the dog as his own lost New- 
foundland. Argument and persuasion fail- 
ing, suit was brought to recover Major, 
and the case was regularly brought into 
court, and came to trial about Christmas 
time, before a judge and a jury. 


Witnesses testified that it was Major, and | 


that it was not Major—the animal, mean- 
while, going freely to either of his claim- 
ants, and seeming quite indifferent as to 
which might finally secure bim. A week 
was taken up with conflicting testimony, 


| gibbet of Newgate. 
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ities, for, on the introduction of some 
strange animals of the canine species, 
brought by direction of the dignified court, 
he dilated his tail to most majestic propor- 
tions, arched his back in monumental style, 
and gave battle to the satisfaction of the 
spectators, if not to that of his adversaries, 
clearing the room in fine style, and in an 





exceedingly brief space of time. Next, 
Major was brought in, whereupon Pussy’s 
warlike mood and demeanor were speedily 
changed to demonstrations of acquaint- | 
ance and good-fellowship, the animals rec- | 
ognizing each other to the satisfaction of | 
all concerned, and immediately terminat- | 
ing by this conclusive evidence a suit 
which, except for the shrewd thought of a 
woman, might have dragged on intermin- 
ably, and led to rancor and strife.— Thomas 
W. Chittenden, in St. Nicholas for July. 
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HUMOROUS. | 
| 
| 





Mamie—I wonder how far it is to heaven. | 
Tom—Only one flight up.—Terre Haute 
Express. 

‘Sure it’s new?” asked the editor, as an 
esteemed contributor handed in an interest- 


Certain,” replied the E. C., “I invented 
it myself.”—New York Herald. 


“Och,” said a love-sick Hibernian, 
‘‘what a recreation it is to be dying of 
love! It sets the heart aching so deli- 
cately there’s no taking a wink of slape 
for the pleasure of the pain.” é; 

Two Irishmen were walking under the 
Looking up at it, one 
of them remarked: ‘*‘Ah, Pat, where would 
you be if the gibbet had done its duty?” 
‘Paix, Flannagan,” said Pat, ‘*I’d be walk- 
ing London, all alone.” 

‘*Been on your vacation?” ‘‘No. Why?” | 
“T saw you riding home in a hack the 
other day, and thought likely you had 
just returned.” ‘‘Do you suppose I could 
have afforded to ride home in a hack if I 
had been on my vacation?’—Lowell Citi- 
zen. | 

It was at the shop of Herr Spithoever, | 





| the erudite bibliophile, in the Eternal City. | 





| business, Johnnie?” **Name aint Johnnie,” 





and neither judge nor jury was the wiser, | 


or better prepared to render a decision. 

At this point, a woman living in the same 
house with Major’s owner declared that 
her cat could settle the question, since the 
cat and Major were on terms of great 
friendship, eating and playing together, 
and sleeping on the same rug, while the 
cat was a sworn foe of all other canines, 
and had worsted many in fair fight. 

Here was a solution by which all parties 
to the controversy were willing to abide, 
and a formal writ was accordingly issued 
in the name of the people of the State, 


commanding ‘‘all and singular, the owner | 


or owners of a certain Maltese cat to pro- 
duce the living body of the said animal be- 
fore the Hon. So-and-so, a justice duly and 
legally commissioned by the people of the 
commonwealth aforesaid,” at a given time 
and place duly specified in the writ, and 
“thereof to fail not at their own proper 
peril.” 

At the time appointed, the momentous 
cat was duly produced before the honora- 
ble court. The record does not state 
whether Puss was duly sworn to tell ‘‘the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” nor whether his owner was re- 
quired to act as proxy for him in this re- 
spect. 

However this may have been, he pro- 
ceeded to vindicate his mistress’s asser- 
tions, first with regard to his fighting qual- 





The pretty American traveller wanted a 
copy of Max O’Rell’s book on the United | 
States, and said so. The Herr Bibliophile | 
glowered through his spectacles a mo- 
ment, and replied with noble scorn: ‘Gott 
in Himmel, Mees! Marcus Aurelius vos 
neffer in der Unided Shtates.”’ 


An absent-minded German professor 
was one day observed walking down the 
street with one foot continually in the 
gutter, the other on the pavement. A pu- 
pil meeting him, saluted him with ‘‘Good 
evening, Herr Professor; how are you?” 
“T was very well, I thought,” answered 
the professor, ‘but now I don’t know 
what's the matter with me; for the last 
half hour I have been limping.” 


Gov. Green, of Trenton, N. J., tells a 
| story at his own expense. A few 
ays ago, while waiting fora train at the 
Elizabeth station, he engaged the service 
of a juvenile boot-black. As the youth 
plied his brushes the governor grew so- 
ciable, and pleasantly inquired: ‘‘How’s 


laconically answered the lad; ‘‘name’s 
Tommy. Slightly taken back by Tommy’s 
indisposition to be sociable, the governor 
said nothing for a while, but finally he re- 
marked: ‘*Well, Tommy, I guess you don’t 
know who I am, do you?” ‘Yes, knowed 
you long ago,” said Tommy. ‘‘Well, who 
am I?” ‘Yer Bob Green’s father.” 
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The Ohtef Reason for the marvellous sue 
cess ot Hood’s Sarsaparilia is found in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it. Its real merit has won 


for Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Merit Wins. sees and sale 
greater than that of any other blood purifier. 


It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 
Prepared only by C. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
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For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 

: \} and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 

¥ avert that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
ih seu within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
be if | yy h\ WL Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
VEE , ’ the qoulng little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 






‘qee'] 













rt PRICES. 
\ Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones......-.++++ee+se+« $1.75 
Y \ « @i1, * “ «Bone Front only........+- eveeee 2.00 
j ff ( i i “ , Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......+.+ 2.25 
why bed ° ee oned. 1.75 
@ ra) “<> “ 621, Children’s—without Bones. -75 
** 631, Infants’ aa ee 75 


PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, : 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 





Pa 
CELL | an 
COLLARS UNIQUE GEO. OLEMENT 
] & 00. 
The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest improvement in their Water- 
roof Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods, We have exam- 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command, We are convinced that they 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most | 
durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more perfectly than any waterproof imitation. Some | 
strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive 
material. This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods In this line. We 
shall be glad to have ony and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 
full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 2 cts. 


A 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 





Gents’ Collars.........csseecessecesees 20 cont. 6 for $1.15. %2.25 per dozen, 
yd TITS. 22. ceee ence cece eocee pon 6 for 2.25. 4.25 “ aod 
Ladies’ Collars... ole @ 6for  .85. 150 ‘“ o 
bal uffs ...... ooo @ @ 6 for 1.70. 300 * bee 
Small Bosoms ......0.-sscee00es0+-05 50 “ Large Bosoms............. 75 cents, 
Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 


TRADE 


LLsCOID 


the genuine celluloid goods. 
Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 


GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


KNITTED MATTRESS: COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly : 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
ed. 


appreciat 


XN 
an 





KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft- 

—, The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 

unchy. 

KNITT D FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 

he best in the world. Remain elastic and keep their shape. 

KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 

Jan be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 

fave been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KNITTED FIL ING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, [nall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 

CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
— gorse, som Cotten and + 4 
® nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
This Ice Cream has no superior. style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 

Try it at others in the market. The garments are made from 


white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are | 

0 GROVE I ARM C ARE nehrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 

AK able garments. 

’ Lee es desiring neatnese of fnich and fine hand- 
° se . elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 

413 Washington St. . "ln every reaped 

3 
LADIES’ LUNCH 


our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
Dress Reform and other Waists. 
Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 


doz.; — Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very A wy - Ee © C+ C+ + 


ich Ice am, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
parties care: Li d 
oP yy ty 5 Hamilton Place. 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, | 
T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. Published in the interest of ihe Home, Purity 


WwW ASTE EMBROIDERY SILK Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 


page monthly. 50 centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 


| and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER As TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D.D.S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 34, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offet every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEANG 








COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Cligpical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 











oratory and Dissecting Room. ° 
FEES. 

For OneCourse of.Lectures.....+.++++« ovecee B 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

| _ tion and in advance........ eevee +++ 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......-.. 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......ceseesses « eccccece 80.00 





For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. Cc. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; endin 





May, 


| 1889. Saeco renee greed coures. Lectures, Quizzes, 


Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 





; a thorough Medical Electrician. 


Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs 


| days. Take elevator. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





| (Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 


at cost at office of Woman’s JournaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 


| distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 


strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman —. Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 


| Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman ——2 in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


SO. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke ys. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 
of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The -Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendel! Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by Will IL. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leafiets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Jovunnat Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 
ared, I if 3 [ coll-ccnetel ten 

req un- 
dreds, pe me re he ten of one kind, 
or double price. 
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Editors Woman's Journal : 

While it is unnecessary either to defend 
or condemn Florence Maybrick, the Amer- 
ican woman lately sentenced to be hung 
in Liverpool, for the murder of her Eng- 
lish husband, there are certain points in 
her case.which deserve notice by all advo- 
cates of equal rights. 

Like all women everywhere, she was not 
“tried hy her peers,” a right which Eng- 
lish as wellas American law regards as es- 
sential, and professes to secure to every 
accused person. The jury was not only 
composed entirely of men, but as she was 
suspected of one crime against her hus- 
band, and was known to have committed 
another against him, and of a kind which 
society has decreed unpardonable in a 
woman, it is scarcely probable that they 
were not biased against her as members 
of Mr. Maybrick’s sex and either actual 
or possible husbands. Imagine the case 
reversed. Would not a cry of public in- 
dignation arise at the spectacle of a man, 
known to have deeply wronged his wife, 


and accused of having poisoned her, tried | 


by a jury of women, ina court presided 
over by a woman, and in a country where 
all persons having any legal authority on 
the question of his life or death were 
women? And if he were found guilty, 
would any man or woman dare to assert 
that he had had a perfectly fair trial? 

It was said in the Liverpool court that 
‘‘the distinction between the grave moral 





female witness, but not a male, was dis- 
qualified by unchastity, so that her word 
could not be received except against her- 
self, the supposition being that in all 
other cases it must be false. Indeed, this 
is the exact line of reasoning followed in 
Judge Stevens’s charge. 

And here is where all the crushing 
weight of society was thrown into the 
scale to weigh down this woman’s life. 
Outrageous as was the judge’s charge to 
the jury, there is yet this to be said for it. 
Upon the concealment of Mrs. Maybrick’s 
intrigue, though it was no more than her 
husband might have and had avowed 
without fear of social or legal punishment, 
depended all her future. Knowing it, her 


| husband, for whose equal guilt English 


law gave her almost no remedy, could 
have driven her from his house amidst 
the approval of society, divorced her, left 
her to starvation or the streets, while 
keeping the income she had inherited from 


| her father, and deprived her of her chil- 


dren.* ‘To guard against all this would be 
a strong motive for murder, indeed; but 


| proof of even the most likely motive for 


guilt of infidelity and the crime of mur- | 


der” must not be lost sight of; but not 


ing attorney, but Judge Stevens, whose of- 
fice bound him to impartiality, seem to have 
assumed that because a young and attrac- 
tive woman, married to a man twice her 
age, who notoriously neglected and ill- 
treated her while she was still innocent, 


| eign courts. 
only the general public and the prosecut- | & 


a crime is quite another thing from proof 
that one is guilty of that crime. ‘The 
world-wide injustice of the double stan- 
dard of morality is at the root of much of 
the injustice suffered by Mrs. Maybrick. 
In yet another way, too, does she suffer 
for the simple factof beinga woman. As 
she is an American by birth, it was sup- 
posed that her country might interfere in 
her behalf, as it has not seldom done for 
its male citizens when convicted by for- 
But no! even this chance of 
government interference to secure a less 
glaringly unfair trial is denied Florence 
Maybrick; for, by marriage with a for- 
eigner, a woman at once forfeits her Amer- 


| ican citizenship, and becomes a subject 


so that even her servants half-contemptu- | 


ously pitied her for the small account of 
which she was made in her own home; a 
man whose own family admitted in court 
that the trouble between them had begun 
in his infidelity to her—that because this 
woman yielded to the manifold tempta- 
tions of such a position and accepted 
from another the love her husband had 
failed to give her, therefore, she must, of 
course, be capable also of murdering a sick 
and helpless man by slow poison, while 
acting the part of a grieved and repentant 
wife, naturally touched by the mortal suf- 
fering and danger of a human being, who 
was the father of her beloved children, 
and whom she had loved in her maiden- 
hood. 

Between a woman's frailty, condemna- 
ble indeed but human, 
fiendishness as this, there is certainly a 
great gulf; but the men who condemned 


and citizen of her husband's country, 
without consent of her own, while a man 
may marry abroad without changing his 
citizenship in any way. 

As there is talk of an appeal to the 
Queen, it may be supposed that now at 
last a woman would have some voice in 
this woman’s fate. But “the Queen” 


| here means the home secretary, the sole 


and such utter | 


court of appeal, who is known to be a 
particularly hard man to deal with in any 
such case. 

To sum up. Our countrywoman to-day 
lies under sentence of death, pronounced 
after a trial, not by ‘‘a jury of her peers,” 
in which such justice, though guaranteed 
by the word of the law, was not refused, 
simply because the mere possibility of it 
was entirely ignored; at every step of 
this trial, the two standards of virtue and 
penalty for the two sexes have weighed 


| against her, and now she is robbed of 


Mrs. Maybrick apparently failed to see it. | 


‘The judge, who also made a bitter and un- 


called-for personal attack upon her in his | 


charge, found in her infidelity and conse- 
quent fear of her husband a possible mo- 
tive for his murder, and therefore logi- 
cally (?) concluded that she must needs 
have murdered him. And this though it 
was not even positively proved that the 
man died by poison at all; or that, if he 
did, he had not accidentally taken an over- 
dose of some of the arsenical ‘‘nerve-ton- 
ics” he was in the habit of using for un- 
mentionable reasons. 

Of Florence Maybrick’s guilt or inno- 
cence of murder, it is not easy to judge 
here. From reading the complete evi- 
dence it is, however, certain that there is 
the gravest doubt of her guilt—such doubt 
that great efforts are still being made in 
England to save her; such doubt that, as 
a New York paper expresses it, ‘“Ihere is 
a strong sentiment that the execution of 
Mrs. Maybrick, under the circumstances 
on which she was convicted, would be 
simply a revival of capital punishment 
for sin against the seventh command- 
ment; such doubt that a well-known 
American lawyer declared that “the 
judge's charge convicted her,” not the 
evidence. 

The whole force of this charge rested 
on the infidelity, which was not only 
proved against her, but which she ac- 
knowledged in the statement that the 
judge allowed her to make, with a seeming 
leniency for which it is impossible not to 
suspect the motive. This statement bears 
the marks of truth, but English law did 
not allow the prisoner to give it the sanc- 
tion of her oath, and when her counsel 


wished to call witnesses to corroborate | 


some of its strongest and most important 


points, he was refused permission to do | 


so. Asa whole it was thus made to rest 
on her word alone, and the parts con- 
firmed by others, which branded her with 
one sin and gave her a motive fora sec- 
ond, were accepted; the parts which told 
of her husband’s forgiveness of that first 
sin and declared her innocence of the sec- 
ond, thus rendered motiveless, were de- 
rided, after offered proof of them had been 
refused. In practice, this judge and jury 
hai seemingly not advanced far from the 
old English rule of evidence, by which a 





even the chance of her native country’s 
interference, only because she is a woman. 
And even while she awaits the hangman, 
after being thus convicted of her hus- 
band’s murder, a man named Bacup, in the 
same country, ‘‘where all are equal be- 
neath the eye of the law,”’ is serving a 
sentence of two months’ imprisonment for 
having beaten and kicked his wife to 
death. 

Such is the “chivalry” which women are 
solemnly warned not to forfeit by wishing 
to vote. When will it be replaced by jus- 
tice and equality? 

GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY, 

Fort Scott, Kansas, Aug. 14, 1889. 





* One of the most disgraceful divorce cases ever 
tried in England, that of Lord Colin Campbell, a 
brother-in-law of the Princess Louise, was instituted 
by his noble but very hard-up lordshi against his 
wife, because, if he could prove her guilty and obtain 
a divorce, he could take from her some money set- 
tled on her by her own family at their marriage. 





PAUL DISCLAIMS INFALLIBILITY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have been reading ‘Holy Speech for 
Women,” in the JOURNAL of August 3. 
The interpretation given by Rev. Wayland 
Hoyt, D. D., of the Apostle’s restrictions 
on women, make out Paul a little more 
mean and insulting than any former ex- 
planation has done. 

Paul says, *‘Do not let the women Lall, 
Lall, Lall.”” Asif women, as a class, wanted 
to ‘“‘gabble, gabble,” or to ‘make a disturb- 
ance and a contention.” If there had been 
certain men who were inclined to make 
disturbance, Paul would not have said, 
**Don’t let your men Lall, Lall, Lall.’’ They 
would have been treated as individuals. It 
is this eternal lumping of women asif they 
were grains of sand, or so much putty to 
be disposed of in bulk, that I object to. 

The best I can say for Paul is what he 
said of himself: 

‘*Not as though I had already attained, 


either were already perfect; but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that for 


| which also I am apprehended of Jesus 


Christ. Brethren, I count not myself to 
have apprehended; but this one thing I 
do,” ete. (Phil. 3:12.) ‘‘Now we know 
in part and we prophesy in part. . For 
now we see through a ~~ darkly ; but 
then face to face; now I ,know in part.” 
(I Cor. 13: 9—12.) 


These sayings of Paul are very refresh- 
ing after reading the Rev. Wayland Hoyt’s 
declaration that he believes “in implicit 





and accurate and abundant submission to 
inspired authority,” such as he believes 
Paul to be. The fact is, Paul’s disciples 
nowadays claim a great deal more for 
Paul than his disavowals of infallibility 
warrant them in claiming. It is funny to 
read of Rev. Mr. Hoyt’s “submission.” 
He says: ‘‘Paul says, ‘Let the women keep 
silence in the churches.’ Yes, Paul does 
say that, and if I believed that Paul meant 
when he said that, what is the common in- 
terpretation of his meaning, I would sub- 
mit to the apostle.” How very obedient 
and submissive! How very trying it must 
be, if Paul meant that the women should 
keep still, for a man to submit to it, and 
do all the talking himself! Now I be- 
lieve the common interpretation of what 
Paul said about women keeping still is the 
right one. Read it with its connections 
and see. 

“Let your women keep silence in the 
churches : for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak; but they are commanded to be 
under obedience, as also saith the law.” 
(The new version has subjection instead of 
obedience.) ‘And if they will learn any- 
thing, let them ask their husbands at 
home.” (1 Cor. 14:34, 35.) “But I would 
have you know that the head of every man 
is Christ, and the head of the woman is 
the man, and the head of Christ is God.” 
(1 Cor. ll: 16.) ‘*Let the woman learn in 
silence with all subjection.” (1 Tim. 2:11.) 

Nothing is plainer than that Paul taught 
that women should occupy an inferior and 
subject position, and the fact that he some- 
times made exceptions and sometimes had 
glimpses of light and truth, such as when 
he declared there was ‘‘neither male nor 
female, but all one in Christ Jesus,” only 
prove him to have been fallible, inconsist- 
ent, and in some things unenlightened and 
influenced by the prejudices of his race, 
while at the same time endeavoring to 
“forget those things which were behind 
and reach forth unto those which were be- 
fore.” If some of his followers would, in 
this nineteenth century, follow his exam- 
ple in this last respect, it would be an ex- 
cellent thing. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Westfield, N. J., Aug. 15, 1889. 
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WIFE’S PROPERTY RIGHTS IN IOWA. 


OSAGE, IowA, JULY 17, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

You ask for the laws in different States 
with regard to husband’s and wife’s power 
to will property. In this State a wife 
surviving her husband has one third in fee 
simple of all real estate. She can choose 
what part of the estate it shall be. If she 
wishes the home, she can have it up to one- 
third of the value. If.there are no chil- 
dren she has half. The surviving husband 
inherits on just the same terms. Neither 
can will away the dower right of the other 
without consent. A wife or husband has 
two years in which to refuse to take under 
a will. In regard to personal property, a 
wife or husband has all up to five hundred 
dollars, after that one-third. 

Our W. C. 
gressional District has just held its annual 
convention. A very strong suffrage reso- 
lution was passed. The endorsing of the 
Third Party was debated, but it was de- 
cided by a vote of forty-five to fourteen 
against endorsing it. This was a fair test, 
as delegates were chosen on that issue. 
The three delegates from Osage, Mrs. 
Abernethy, Mrs. Annie Sweney and Mrs. 
Cordelia Stoughton, were all strong suffra- 
gists. The latter is the District Superin- 
tendent of the Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Society. We have a suffrage society here, 
and are taking up Iowa Civil Government 
asastudy. Mrs. Stoughton is our presi- 
dent. Dr. Mary Babcock Moore is editor 
of our press column. C. 8. TALCorT. 

++ 


NOT FROM THE WEST, BUT FROM THE 
EAST. 


The defeat of woman suffrage in the con- 
stitution-making for the four new States 
of the far West is likely to be dwelt upon 
as a peculiarly crushing and conclusive 
defeat. The notion seems ‘to be, “If you 
can’t work woman suffrage off upon such 
communities as these half-wild Terri- 
tories, who ever will take it?’ Hence wo- 
man suffrage must be in a very bad way 
indeed. Whereas there is much more rea- 
son to expect it to take root in refined and 
mature communities than in those which 
are on the edge of civilization. Only civili- 
zation raises women at all abovethe grade 
of beast of burden and chattel at the dis- 
posal of the male. The higher the civiliza- 
tion the higher woman stands in considera- 
tion and conceded powers. 

Great Britain, from which all our politi- 
cal and social progress, from our very 
birth in the cabin of the Mayflower, has 
come, will probably reach woman suffrage 
before us; she is certainly much nearer it 
at present. In England women of the up- 
per classes arealready nearly as much inter- 
ested in politics as men are; it is second to 
no interest with them, whether of fashion 
or of culture. In society the leaders, of 
either sex, are also leaders in their respec- 
tive political parties ; women ‘‘work”’ in so- 
ciety and in every relation of life for the 


T. U. of the Fourth Con-— 








triumph of political principles, and do it 
without affectation or frivolity, because 
they have now for generations been accus- 
tomed to it, as even the novels of contem- 
porary English society show. 

In the most cultivated parts of this 
country women have not reached any such 
abiding interest in public affairs. A few 
leaders in reform and religious work have 
done wonders in organizing women’s so- 
cleties so full of zeal and activity that it 
sometimes seems as though the whole sex 
were enlisted. But a real test generally 
shows that it is a case of Scituate drum- 
ming, two patriot daughters sounding long 
rolls behind the lighthouse for an army 
that does not exist. In England women 
already have so much power in politics 
that the parliamentary suffrage, when it 
comes, will be but the addition of a detail 
to their organized action—action of which 
the great leaders of both parties make 
much account. But, in England, the best 
of society is in politics as it is not in 
this country, and women must learn and 
talk politics or have nothing in common 
with the men they meet. In the newest 
of new countries, true, the women are 
thrown as much with men in affairs, per- 
haps, as isthe case in high English so- 
ciety. But with all men’s delicacy and 
consideration in America for women, the 
women of the ranch and the mill have not 
the chance for political education of the 
Primrose dames. And it is not from the 
West, but from the East, that women take 
their fashions.—Boston Transcript. 


7 
PHILADELPHIA RESOLUTIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 17, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

At the closing summer meeting of the 
Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Association 
the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Whereas it is the earnest belief of this Associa- 
tion that in every State, nation or country women 
are entitled under the same conditions to equal 
rights with men, 

And whereas a violation of this principle has 
been brought to our notice, therefore, 

Resolved, That we deprecate and deplore ee 
existence of laws and customs which disquali 
“ee duly and legally elected from hol A 
office. 

Resolved, That since the ruler of Great Britain 
is a woman, we deem that decision of the British 
courts not only unjust, but absurd, which declares 
a@ woman incapacitated by her sex alone from 
holding office in the London County Council. 

Resolved, That we congratulate Miss Cobden 
and Lady Sandhurst upon their election to the 
Council, and heartily sympathize with them in 
the injustice which they suffer in being prevented 
from serving thereon. 

M. A. GROFF, 


Cor. Sec’y. 
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WIFE'S PROPERTY RIGHTS IN INDIANA. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

As in Kansas, so in Indiana, a wife may 
recover judgment on a note given her by 
her husband. Our Supreme Court has re- 
cently so decided. HELEN M. GOUGAR. 

La Fayette, Ind. 








VIGOR AND VITALITY 

Are quickly given to every part of the body by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. That tired feeling is entirely 
overcome. The blood is purified, enriched and 
vitalized, and carries health instead of disease to 
every organ. The stomach is toned and strength- 
ened, the appetite restored. The kidneys and 
| liver are roused and invigorated. The brain is 
refreshed, the mind made clear and ready for 
work. Try it. 





THE advertisement of the Cowles Art School 
establishes a superiority of arrangements for art 
studies rarely offered to students. Send for cir- 
culars. 





The Biarritz gloves, from Miss Fisk’s, 53 West 
Street, are exceedingly handsome gloves. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never yaries. A marvel of purity 
— wholesomeness. More economical 
ps multitude of low fe art eat 

e of low test, short t 
alum or Sold in cans 
ROYAL ING PowDER Co., 106 Wall S8t., St. N.Y. 





PEERLESS DYES 2is.fS.tunn 








SPECIAL NOTIOEs, 


Mit fi M- J. Howe, of Franklin, X. mabe oh 


a lecturer wu pared ete 

We » Te BS — the We Soda pshisca 
sestepes on parens Foye bn tion of wo and other 
Howe hao already co lestasing on a 





PRIVATE BOARD IN NEW YORE. 
New York or 

seeing, will excellent’ mde ee 

61 Hast 11th St., within easy di of all the 


best retail stores and places of interest. T, 
Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY ster oe wiper a. 


vantages, with bh obit for - Oread free, 


reasonable. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THB MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 
ir Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25; 
Englist branches. iy hly nee. Special a 

vantages in the study o io terat 
Music, and Art. tes carefu fitted for ‘ot 
lege. Circulars sane on application. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P.M.) 
(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ali Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart- 
—s of ae A information to parents in 
veges 8. Furnishes teachers 

h phe Tv aw b. and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, eepers, proof-readers 

rite t aph book-keepers, proof-read 

and correctors of proof, — anions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 10th, 30 minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadel shia, Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full college course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientific and iterary. Also a 
Manual Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). 
Healthful location, large Por cata new and extensive 
— and appersus. talogue and full a 
ticulars, address E H. MAGILL, LL. D.. Pres 


Garrison Home School, 
AT BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 
For young ladies and children. Pupils fitted for any 























college. Special advantages in the departments of 
oratory ond marc. For circulars . igtosmation 
address MISS HECKART, Room 13, No. 3 Park St., 


Boston, Mass until Sept. wb. ‘School "year begins 
Sept. 25, 1889. ” 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VERMONT. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 
Minard Commercial School, for both sexes. 
Six courses of study. Location healthy; scenery 
beautiful. Thorough instruction; home life. Terms 
moderate. Refers to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 20th 
year opens September 3, 1889. For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, 

Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


le 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,’89. 
A Family and ays School for both sexes; pre- 
pares for College, Scientific Schools or Business, and 








pre special attention to Character-building. Send 
or Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLE 
W. Newton, Mass. 





COWLES "Bannan ERE” 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 


ERNEST L. MAJor, 
KENNETH R. CRANFORD, ABBOTT Gpavas, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, De. C. Rick 


This well-established School opens October ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after th the! best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses in rans and cerene includ- 
mg St Life and Water Colors. Special attention fe 
Life Studies, Portraiture and ny tae. Class in 
Tnterte rior posats ion. Begin at any ie, o gran 

dress as above 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart- 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers, under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, 
will re-open the second week in October. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergarteners 


OPENS SEPT. 4, 1889. 


Address (MRS.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LA Porte, IND. 


MARION OSGOOD’S 
Ladies’ Orchestra. 
SIX PIECES. 


Number Increased When Desired. 
ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD, 
125 Tremont St., Room 11, Boston, Mass. 




















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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OCCASIONA 
JuLIA WARD Hc 
MarY A. LIVER! 
Mrs. H. M. T. C 
ELIZABETH STU: 
MARY PUTNAM J 
Frances FE. Wit 
MARY F. East. 
Dr. EMILY BLAC 
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SUSA 
Business Manage! 


TeRMs—$2.50 a yea 
for three months, ina 
CiuB RATES—5 cop 
Four weeks on tr! 


Boston OFFICE—N 
are for sale and subse 
Speciment copies sent 


(Entered at the P.O. 
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FOU! 


BY MRS. C. 


“Look up, not down!’ 
top 
Rejoices in sunshin 
And hear how the lar 
All earth with its s 
mute! 


“Look out and not it 
ward 

In leaf, bud and blo 

Imprisoned, while ear 

Now Nature is glad 


“Look forward, not b 
tion, 

The chime of the se 

’Tis the pulse of the we 

’Tis the voice of the 


“Lend a hand!”—Li 
into morning, 
The moon, that guid 
Ah, life were worth | 
word— 
“Look up, out, and f 





EDITOR. 


Women who m 
committees this y 
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